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GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Director of Hygiene yy the public schools of Minneapolis. 
A Manual with which ony teat irrespective of her 


training or experience, can conduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1. The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 


2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 


3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 


4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 


Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 


5 
6. Model constitution for athletic association. 
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Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
efficiency tests. 
a 
iv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72¢c postpaid. 
Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will be sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 
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a study of New England historical matters, as well as those who are interested in 
purely educational subjects, will find this work valuable. - - 
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The Beginnings of Our Educational System 


Early New England Schools 


qi ; By Walter Herbert Small, A. M. 


The author, whose death removed from New England one of its ablest edu- 
-cators, devoted much of his life to a study of the early educational conditions of 
this part of the country. The work, now first published, begins with a study of 
the New England grammar school up to 1700, and includes chapters devoted to 
such subjects as ‘‘The Ancient Schoolmaster,’’ ‘‘Schoolmasters’ Salaries, 
ing and the School Wood Tax.’’ ‘‘The Early Education of Girls,’’ and ‘‘Enforce- 
Mr. George H. Martin, formerly a member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, says that this Book is a ‘‘unique and 
valuable contribution to the history of education and to the history of New Eng- 
It reveals close and accurate study of the whole subject, and most ex- 
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WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY STUDY 


[ Editorial.] 


The only study ever made of a university has 
been made of the State University of Wiscon- 
sin and we half suspect it is the last, at least for 
many years. The undertaking was stupendous; 
the plans were elaborate beyond the conception 
ol ordinary men. It aimed at absolute mastery 
of every detail. There has been nothing omitted 
that the most fertile imagination could suggest. 

Not content with facts as facts, and opinions 
as opinions, there has been an endless amount of 
cross cataloging as it were. Every phase of 
university life, administratively, philosophically, 
scientifically, pedagogically, scholastically, pro- 
fessionally, financially, socially, aesthetically and 
morally has been put under the X-Ray and then 
dissected without using anesthetics. 

If this report is ever published and exposed 
for sale it will be the most illuminating revela- 
tion of what a great university is, that the world 
has ever seen, or is likely to see. 

Whatever it may do or fail to do for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, it is sure to do university 
life as a whole’ greater “service than has 
ever before been achieved or even attempted. 
Every university, and every department of every 
university, will be forced to come somewhere 
near the line of service that this study is re- 
vealing and to cease doing some things here re- 
vealed. 

When Haughton set out to give Harvard a 
winning football team one of the most vital 
factors in his training was to have every game 
photographed, and every Monday he brought 
each man face to face with the way he played 
when the camera caught every movement in 
every play. 

University presidents and professors have al- 
ways enjoyed bringing students up for review 
and investigation, but this is the first time a 
whole body of professors with all their associ- 
ates from janitors to president have been so 
-hotographed that they have to see themselves 
as they have never before seen themselves. 

An interesting phase of this moving picture 
show with kinetescopic attachment is that uni- 
versity men have been most involved in all other 
inquiries, surveys and studies. In the famous 
New York Inquiry we saw a great body of uni- 
versity men turned loose upon primary teachers, 
grade teachers, and their superiors, and there has 
been much interest in the probable attitude of 
these men when they were being expertly photo- 
graphed. 

No one can blame them if they do not en- 
joy the publicity that is given them. 

Of course it is not quite the square thing to 
have one university in five hundred colleges 
and universities placed under the X-Ray, and 


the photographs scattered among the miscella- 
neous audience for the amusement of the masses. 
It would have been more scientific to have con- 
fined the whole operation to hospital secrecy, 
but, unfortunately, a state university is the poor 
man’s ward of the hospital, and must be used 
for demonstration purposes, and it is an exceed- 
ingly demonstrative operation. 

Whatever may be thought of the possibility of 
achievement of good results through such a 
study all must agree that if any such study 1s 
justifiable it is of a state university, by a. state 
official board using accomplished investigators. 

Such a study must be specific in its aims. 
There must be no opportunity for muckraking, 
no rambling, no free lance skirmishing, no deal- 
ing with petty matters. The State Board of 
Public Affairs elected these twelve questions to 
be answered by facts and enlightened by 
opinions. 

1. What if anything is the University of Wis- 
consin undertaking that the state as a whole 
does not wish it to do? 

2. What if anything is the University failing 
to undertake which the state wishes it to do? 

3, Is the University doing well enough what 
it does? 

4. Is it doing mexpensively enough what it 
Goes? 

5. What parts of its work, if any, are inade- 
quately supported? 

6. What parts of its work are out of propor- 
tion—too large, too small—to its program as 
a whole? 

7. Is the state’s support of the University 
proportionate or disproportionate to state sup- 
port of other public educational activities? 

8. Is the University’s business management— 
in policy, planning, purchasing, supervising, 
checking and reporting—adequate and efficient? 

9. Does the legislative policy in dealing with 
the University and other educational activities 
reflect adequate information and efficient use of 
information? 

10. What is the University’s relation with, 
and influence upon, the rest of the state’s system 
of public education? 

11. What are the standards of living—social 
and economic—in the university? 

12. What not-yet-met needs of the state which 
the University might meet and what opportuni- 
ties for retrenchment or increased _ efficiency 
should be reported to the next legislature? 

These questions are vital. There is nothing 
here upon which every one connected with a 
state university would not wish to be = en- 
lightened. From the president and professors 
to office clerks and students, every one can but 
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wish adequate answers to each of these ques- 
tions. 

The scope of the study under each of the 
twelve great questions is specially stated so that 
there is no danger of submarine torpedoing. 
Everything is open and above board. ‘Every 
reader will judge for himself as to the vitality of 
each topic. On every document sent out for 
the study, so far as we have seen them, there 
has been an urgent request for comment and 
advice as to the relevancy and value of any 
phase of the study. 

After all facts possible have been obtained 
suggestions have been sought from university 
and college presidents, deans and professors, and 
many other persons who have made more or less 
oi a study of university education. 

The press has had a private rehearsal in a 
series of leaflets, terse, trenchant, and tantaliz- 
ing. We have seen but one section of the re- 
port, or better one alcove of one section of the 
report, and this relates to the significance of 
research work in a university. We have never 
had a glimpse of any other survey that is even 
the shadow of a suspicion of equalling this in 
completeness. 

Near fifty persons in positions and with expert- 
ence calculated to make their opinions worth 
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while have expressed themselves freely upon 

nearly one-hundred questions, 

Each of these persons had this 

given him as a suggestive guide:— 
The function. of a university is 


statement 


1. To transmit knowledge. 
2. To train the student in orderly and systematic 


habits of work—i. e., to give him the technique of 
scholarly and professional success. 

3. To assist the youth to discover his own powers, 
that he may realize to the utmost his innate endow- 
ments—in other words, to create independent per- 
sonalities. 

4. To inculcate high intellectual and ethical ideals. 

5. To cultivate and refine taste. 

6. To inspire youth—to rouse him to the wealth of 
revelation that awaits him in science, history, phil- 
osophy, and literature. 

7. To foster and dignify learning. 

8. To discover truth, to the end that the heritage of 
our civilization may continually be enlarged and en- 
riched. 


The answers under this special section on 
“The Relation of Research to Teaching,” are 
by thirteen University of Wisconsin professors, 
thirteen non-University of Wisconsin  profes- 
sors ten non-Wisconsin College professors, 
and thirteen other near experts. 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF EDUCATION 


SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN 


Houston, Texas 


There was once a hog that spent most of his 
time wandering over the prairies and through the 
woods of Texas. The rest of his time he spent 
hanging around the barnyard of his owner, or 
prowling around the swill barrel. There was ab- 
solutely nothing peculiar about him to dis- 
tinguish him from thousands of others of his 
kind that have wandered around before and 
since his time. 

It was April and the prairies of Texas were 
a-blossom with wild flowers. There were acres 
of bluebonnets, and millions of purple thistles, 
scarlet Texas plumes, and other flowers. There 
was a perfect riot of color—blue and crimson, 
and yellow, and purple and gold. But the hog 
did not see any of these things. Perhaps he 
was color blind. At any rate, he was too busy 
to look, for he was all the time after something 
to eat. The bluebonnets may have bothered 
him a little bit, for there were so many of them, 
and they were not very good eating. 

It is true that the hog was fat and well fed, 
and that he might have taken time to,look at 
the flowers if he had wanted to; but he did not 
want to. 

The time of day was just before sunset. The 
sky overhead was as blue as the skies of Syria. 
The colors of the sunset were as beautiful as 
any as can be seen on earth. After the gor- 
geous reds began to disappear there came out that 
beautiful “violet crown that Texas wears.” But 
the hog saw none of these things. The only 
thing that occurred to him was that it might be 


time for him to return to the barnyard and nose 
about the slop trough. 

Then the stars came out. There were mil- 
lions of them and they shone with all the bril- 
liance of the semi-tropic regions. The hog did 
not see them. He was too busy rooting around 
ior a few last morsels of food. He was not 
bothered with the thought of tomorrow. All he 
cared for was something for the immediate 
moment. He did not remember yesterday. He 
lived all in the present. 

As he went home he passed through a little 
wood. The wind was making music in the 
branches of the pine trees with a sweetness of 
tone which no musician on earth could produce. 
The little stream in the wood tinkled with a 
noise of silvery sweetness as it rippled quietly 
by. The hog heard neither of these. What he 
did hear was the voice of his master in the dis- 
tance calling the hogs home. This interested 
the hog intensely and he ran to the top of his 
speed for fear he might be too late for his share 
of the slop. The hog was very ignorant, but he 
was contented. He had everything he wanted. 

We and the hog were fairly close together 
when we started, ‘but we have gotten far beyond 
him now. The difference was that even in the 
beginning we had something that the hog did 
not have and never could have. ” This 
something is a soul. I do not know exactly 
what a soul is but I know that it makes 
this great difference; anything that has a 
soul can be educated and anything that has not 
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a soul cannot be educated. A thing without a 
soul may be trained a little bit, but not educated. 
The soul has made it possible for us to get far 
beyond the hog, although we started not so 
very far from it. 


The thing that caused our soul to develop is 
education. It is not merely the education that 
is gotten in school, for that is only a part of 
education. Real education is that which unfolds 
the powers of body, mind, and soul. 

That part of education which enables us to 
know, to see, and to appreciate, and to love 
those things which the hog could not appreciate 
and love, because he did not see or know, we 
call the cultural part of an education. So far 
as the strictly practical life is comcerned, I am 
not at all sure but that the hog fared just about 
as well as we do. He had plenty to eat all the 
time, and all he wanted to wear. 

There are some men in the world who never 
get very far beyond the place where the hog is, 
and where we used to be in our infancy, Peter 
Bell was one of them. The poet Wordsworth 
tells us about him that— 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
On the other hand, the poet Tennyson says 
of himself— 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can bring 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Tennyson was really far richer than Peter 
Bell no matter whether he could or could not 
have written his check for as much money. 


I do not know just what became of the par- 
ticular hog that I have been telling about. I 
am sure, that wherever he may be he is still just 
a hog. He never could be anything else. 

This is where he differs from every child that 
was ever born. This is where he even differed 
from such men as Peter Bell. All people have 
the opportunity to be more than mere animals. 
They have the opportunity to see the beauty of 
God’s flowers, to see the glory of the stars, to 
hear the music of the pine trees. They also 
have the opportunity to hear the great music 
that human musicians make and to see the 
great pictures that great artists have painted. It 
is education that enables them to do _ these 
things, and it is the cultural part of an education 
that does it. 

It has been said that without an education, 
man remains always a child. It may be added 
that without the cultural side of an education, 
man and child alike would remain not far from 
the level of the lower animals. 

The cultural side of an education opens new 
countries and new ages. The ignorant man sees 
only his home, and thinks only of this one day. 
The cultivated mind revels in the beauties of 
countries the world over, and in the great deeds 
of all ages. It claims kinship with Socrates and 
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Jim Bledsoe, with Abraham Lincoln and Robert 
E. Lee. 

This is what Tennyson meant when he said 
that we are “the heirs of all the ages in the fore- 
most files of time.” The truly educated man fills 
this position. The ignorant man is in the posi- 
tion of one who is rightfully the heir to a large 
fortune, but does not know about it and so 
cannot enter into it, or take possession of it. 

It need scarcely be stated that the real treas- 
ure houses of much that is worth while: in the 
world are books. John Ruskin has pointed this 
out in some essay which every Texas boy or 
girl should read about Kings’ Treasuries and 
Queens’ Gardens. He asks why we should be 
contented to live and talk. with stable boys and 
cooks when by opening books we can enjoy the 
society of kings and queen, of the wisest and 
greatest of earth. 

The truly educated man is never alone. He is 

a part of the great brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. If, for the time being, he 
should have no other company than his own, 
he can think his own thoughts and read his own 
books. The ignorant man finds time heavy on 
ais hand, particularly when he is alone. There 
is nothing for him to think about, to read about, 
or to talk about. He must find pleasure in 
coarse excitement and in company with others 
of his kind. 
_ I would not for one moment detract from the 
importance of the practical side of an education. 
It is the glory of our schools that they help the 
boys and girls to fight better the battles of life, 
and to win in the race for bread. Let us not 
forget, however, that this is only a part, and a 
very small part of the work that real education 
can do. The cultural value of any education 
is worth even more than the practical value. It 
brings riches of the kind that will not take 
wings unto themselves and fly away. It is 
stored up where moth cannot corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. The practical 
side of an education brings us bread. Bread 
is good; but it has been written that man shall 
not live by bread alone. The cultural side of an 
education brings the other -things beside the 
bread. 

There need be no conflict between the cul- 
tural education and the practical. The most 
beautiful things in the world are also the most 


useful. The, leaves are not. merely for the 
adornment of the tree. They are also for its 
life. 


The flowers are not merely beautiful. They 
are so useful that without them there could be 
no fruit. The apple orchard that never pro- 
duced a blossom never produced an apple. The 
most beatftiful souls you have ever known were 
the most useful. There is no conflict between 
use and beauty. Each, when properly under- 
stood is merely the adaptation of some good 
means to some worthy end. The most cul- 
tural education is the most practical, and the 
most practical education is the most cultural. 
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Every day Iam more sure of the mistake made by good people universally in trying 
to pull fallen people up instead of keeping the yet safe ones from tumbling after them: and 
in always spending their pains on the worst instead of the best material. —Rushin. 
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JOHN MUIR: NATURALIST 


By the unanticipated decease of John Muir, 
America has parted with one of her noblest men, 
and one of her greatest naturalists. A Scotch- 
man by birth, and American by adoption and 
residence, he became a leader in exploration, in 
scientific knowledge, and in Nature Study. He 
was a pathfinder as was Fremont, a scientist as 
was. Agassiz, and in nature study a prince with 
Audubon and John Burroughs. With a primal 
education in the “land of brown heath and 
shaggy wood,” and with some adult years at the 
University of Wisconsin, he made his way to the 
Pacific Coast, and came to know that region 
from the sunny south of California to the icy 
wastes at and beyond Point Barrow. One of 
the greatest glaciers of Alaska was discovered 
and trodden by his fearless foot, and will be 
known to all time as the “Muir Glacier.” 

He knew the Sierras as an opened book, their 
deepest recesses and finest outlooks, with the 
Eyries of their eagles. He was as familiar with 
the giant sequoias as Burroughs with his humble 
“Wake Robin.” He knew every foot of the 
Yosemite, with its massive precipices and dash- 
ing waterfalls. He had heard the call of the wild 
in her retreat, and was the friend of her un- 
tamed beasts. No one was his peer as a guide 
to the’ Yosemite, for he had seen a thousand 
things quite unrecognized by the average 
tourist. He took Emerson through the weird 
valley, and was amused and chagrined when the 
Sage of Concord became frightened as the 
shadows of evening fell, and insisted on making 
for the clearing. He felt safer amid its wild ani- 
mals than in the busy haunts of men. For 
fun he would climb to the uppermost branches 
of a lithe young pine that he might be swayed by 
the tempestuous wind. Nature was to him the 
best of friends, even in her fiercest moods. 

It is to this man that America owes the pre- 
servation of many of her most attractive beauty 
spots, that the greed of other men would have 
niangled and destroyed for financial gain. The 
setting apart of national reservations with their 
vast solitudes and elemental violences has placed 
ihe American people perpetually in John Muir's 
debt. Fight for them he had to do many times 
against soulless corporations and legislative in- 
difference, but he won out in the end, and they 
1emain to the people as a monument of his sa- 
gacity and foresightedness and ardent love of 
nature. 

He was a prolific as well as winsome writer in 
magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets, on the 
physiography and natural history of the Pacific 
Coast. With a vocabulary unusually. wealthy, 
and a diction charming as that of any poet, he 
has given the world the story of his journeyings, 
and all he saw and heard along the way. For 
long he was president of the Sierra Club, and 
member of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences. He was editor of Picturesque Cali- 
fornia for many a year. Some day his valuable 
though scattered productions will be gathered 
into more permanent volumes, and will be found 
on the library shelf of every American who 
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loves his native land. And in some part of that 
library, especially devoted to the American boy, 
will be one of the finest stories Muir ever 
wrote:—"Stickeen: the Story of a Dog.” It 
can be read in an hour; it will be remembered 
for a thousand hours by every boy who loves 
a dog. . 

Martinez, (Cal.) was a lonely place when its 
people carried forth its first citizen to his last 
earthly resting-place. The eminent Scotch- 
American held a large place in their hearts. 
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THE INTERRUPTED ANNIVERSARY. 
_ This anniversary was to have been held in 
Ghent. It was to celebrate the full century oi 
peace between the United States and Great 
Britain. The Treaty of Peace that ended the war 
of 1812-14 had been signed in the Flemish City 
by the Scheldt. This was on December 24, in the 
segment of the year that is devoted to senti- 
ments of good-will. 

Large plans had been laid to make the centen- 
nial anniversary worthy of the nemorable oc- 
casion. Committees of exceptional ability 





were 
appointed in both America and England to 
niake the necessary arrangements. Representa- 
tives of other nations were invited; and the 


famous old belfry of Ghent was restored to ring 
out carillons of welcome. A great banquet was 
proposed, at which three groups of fifty each— 
Americans, Britons and Belgians—were to be 
the privileged guests. 

But then came the rude interruption to all 
the long-cherished plans of thé would-be cele- 
brants. The nations of Europe suddenly lost 
their temper, and entered upon a desperate war. 
Selgium—secure as she thought herself behind 
treaty rights—was overrun by the Germanic 
legions, and Ghent fell into their hands where 
it remains at present. The proposed celebra- 
tion had to be called off. Invitations to foreign 
uations were cancelled. Orders to the caterers 
ior the feast were recalled. The bells in the old 
belfry remained silent. The sweet-toned caril- 
lons were hushed. 

Yet those most interested in the celebration 
liad a crumb of comfort in this, that they were 
not alone in their disappointment. Numbers of 
other expected gatherings in Europe had just 
as abrupt a cancellation. Emissaries of the 
Peace movement could not hold their Congress. 
The International Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion was cancelled. And many other con- 
gresses—scientific, medical and philanthropic— 
had to be postponed. The war had upset scores 
of worthy plans. 

And still this great historical fact of a cen- 
tury of peace between two mighty powers could 
not be overlooked, even though the form of the 
celebration had to be changed. If glad-hearted 
men from both sides of the sea could not clasp 
nands in the room of the old monastery of the 
Chartreuse in the Flemish City, where the treaty 
had been signed, they could metaphorically 
ciasp hands across the water in token of their 
good wishes. And this has been done in the 
heartiest, most fraternal manner. 
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Probably no event of modern times has been 
more widely celebrated than this century of peace, 
even though not in the; place or the form antici- 
pated. It has been \accorded a large place in 
the great dailies and magazines of this land. 
Eminent Americans—such as Cardinal Gibbons, 
Richard Olney, Charles Francis Adams, Edwin 
D. Mead, Dr. Jefferson, Professor Hart, Bishops 
Lawrence and Courtney, Samuel W. McCall, 
President Lowell, Congressman Richard Bar- 
tholdt, with scores of others of kindred mould— 
have written of it in words of eulogy and grati- 


tude and in most cordial fraternalism to 
Britain, and her colony Canada. 
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And the end of the celebration is not yet, for 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
in America, proposes that on Sunday, February 
14, the pulpits of this land shall help to celebrate 
the “years of unbroken peace between the two 
great English-speaking nations” ;—a proposition 
that will meet with a hearty endorsement and a 
generous response. 

Thus the interrupted celebration’ of a hun- 
dred years of peace will gain more than it will 
lose by the obstacles it has met, and the changes 
will be rung far and wide on one of the most 
notable triumphs of civilization that the world 
lias ever seen, or the page of history has ever 
recorded. 





A GREAT LIFE MOTTO 


I am not bound to win but I am bound to be true. 


I am not bound to succeed, but I 


am bound to live upto what light have. I must stand with anybody that stands right, stand 
with him while he is right and part with him when he goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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SIXTEEN YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS IN MISSOURI. 


W. T. CARRINGTON 
Springfield, Missouri 


The following are some of the ways in which 
progress has been made :— 
From 1899 to 1907—Higher requirements for certi- 


ficates and state questions were provided for. Prior 
to that time the requirements for the first grade 
certificate did not include more subjects than the 
third-grade. The difference between grades of cer- 
tificates was the difference in percentage in grades 
on the certificate, and the county commissioner 
made his own questions and graded all the papers. 

Compulsory attendance was provided, and as .a 
result there has been much more prompt and regu- 
lar attendance. 

Provision was made for the consolidation of rural 
schools and the establishment of rural high schools. 

Fall teachers’ associations and) approved’ summer 
schools were established to take the place of the old 
teachers’ institutes. 

School libraries were provided for and lists of 
library books were selected for use the 
schools and many hbraries established. 

High school inspection was provided in connection 
with the State Department of Education, and the 
State Superintendent was authorized to prescribe 
rules and regulations for the classification of high 
schools. 

Two additional State Normal Schools were pro- 
vided for and located at Springfield and Maryville. 
The adoption of a constitutional amendment with 
provision for permanent state school moneys was 
fixed beyond any question or cavil. 

The State Department issued a well defined state 
course study for the rural and elementary 
schools, and issued quarterly examinations bearing 
thereon, and provided for rural graduation and ar- 
ticulation with the high schools of the state. 

The State Department was directly responsible for 
requiring higher academic standing in the normal 
schools. Prior to that time the normal schools were 
constantly being criticised for their low academic 
scholarship. 


in public 


of 


> 


The State Department constantly emphasized the 
importance of correlating the work of the school 
with the community activities, and urged the 
teaching of agriculture and nature study in the rural 
schools. An examination in agriculture was required of 
every applicant for any grade of county certificate. 

The State Department persistently agitated the 
importance of closer supervision of schools and the 


necessity for the establishment of county  super- 
vision. 

The State Department sought to secure a more 
equitable apportionment of the school moneys for 


the purpose of stimulating weak school 
securing better attendance. 

The State Department urged the adoption of the 
county school unit and of free text books. 

The State Superintendent made a careful study 
of statistics and conditions in the schools (sur- 
veyed), and made recommendations growing out of 
such study, some of which have since been put into 
Opefation, such as a different manner of apportion- 
ing school moneys and the giving of state aid to 
weak districts. 

There was persistently kept before the people of 
the state the principle of equal opportunities for all 
children and equal taxation for support of all schools, 
just as far as is consistent with large local control. 

From 1907 to 1911—The Legislature provided for a 
county text book uniformity. 

The Legislature made it the duty of the county 
courts to re-number all school districts in consecu- 
tive order. 

The Legislature provided a minimum school term 
of eight months and state aid under conditions 
when school districts are unable to maintain an 
eight months’ school. 

The Legislature provided that schoolhouses may 
be used as social centres of the community and 
shall be open to public use. 

The Legislature strengthened the compulsory at- 
tendance law by increasing the length of time that 
the child should attend. 

The Legislature provided that all public funds 
should be withheld from a district that did not 
maintain an eight-months’ school provided a forty 
cent levy will enable it to do so. 
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The Legislature made the annulling of a contract 
sufficient grounds for the revocation of a teacher’s 
certificate. 

The Legislature authorized city school boards to 
maintain free night schools. 

The Legislature provided for two additional as- 
sistants in the office, one, rural school inspector, the 
other, high school inspector. Up to this time all of 
the field work was done by the superintendent and 
the chief clerk. 

Uniform county superintendency of schools was 
established and provision made for county superin- 
tendents’ conventions. This was the most important 


piece of school legislation enacted within thirty 
years. 
The State Superintendent persistently recom- 


mended the enlargement of school districts, the en- 
largement of school grounds, modern, sanitary, and 
home-like schoolhouses, expert health inspection of 
school children, eighteen as the minimum age limit 
for teachers, and a-means of breaking deadlocks in 
school boards. 

By ‘legislation the principle of transportation was 
recognized. in a provision that authorized school 
boards under certain conditions to close their 
schools and pay the tuition and transportation to 
other schools. 

The State Department urged a reorganization of 
the rural schools so as to include vocational sub- 
jects. 

The State Superintendent, assisted by a committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association, made a careful 
study of the training and certification of teachers in 
rural schools. The publication in 1910 report of the 
conclusions and recommendations made from this 
study led to the establishment of teacher training in 
connection with high schools. 

From 1911 to 1915—The Legislature provided for a 
new apportionment of school moneys, which takes 
into account the number of teachers employed, the 
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number of days attendance, as well as the number 
of children enumerated. 

The Legislature provided that school boards may 
supply free text books in their school districts. 

The Legislature enacted a law requiring a 
Progressive increase of high school preparation for 
teachers’ certificates, so that a full four years’ high 
school course will be required of teachers in 1918. 

The Legislature provided that all papers written for 
a first-grade county certificate should be graded by 
the State Department. 

The Legislature provided for teacher training 
courses in high schools and authorized the issuing 
of state certificates to graduates thereof, and ex- 
tended state aid for the maintenance of such train- 
ing schools. 

The Legislature provided for country school board 
conventions. Next to the adoption of county super- 
vision this is the most important law recently 
enacted. 

The Legislature provided two additional helpers in 
the department of education, so that there are now 
six assistants where sixteen years ago there was 
but one. It is hoped that the next Legislature will 
increase that number to eleven or more. 

The Legislature provided for state aid to the con- 
solidation of schools and the maintenance of-a rural 
high school. 

The State: Department has been especially active 
in the inspection of high schools and successful in 
securing better material equipment in the small high 
schools of the state. 

The State Department has made more thorough 
study of school statistics and brought to the atten- 
tion of the people the real conditions of the school. 

The keynote of the State Superintendent has 
been better teachers, higher taxation, better equip- 
ment, and higher salaries. He has succeeded well in 
impressing these upon the people generally.—Mis- 
souri School Journal. 





EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


GRANT WALLACE 


Education in its broadest sense is the key- 
note of every department of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, whose palaces, dome, 
towers and vast sub-tropic gardens, now com- 
pleted, stretch for over two miles along the 
Golden Gate and the Bay of San Francisco. 
The>setting itself, of unexampled beauty, over- 
looking the island-dotted bay and the encircling 
mountains, with its hundred acres of rare trees, 
plants and flowers, its floral walls and sculp- 
ture—decked festival courts, itself is an inspira- 
tion and an education in landscape, architectural 
and color harmony. 

The eleven great exhibit palaces which will 
house most of the international and American 
displays, with sixty-one acres under roof, are 
finished and ready for the 60,000 exhibits which 
already have been accepted. These now are be- 


ing installed; and unlike other world exposi- 
tions, this one will be complete in every detail 
before the opening day, February 20, 1915. 
Many of the pavilions built by foreign govern- 
ments, of which forty-two will participate, and 
most of the buildings erected by the participat- 
ing states, already are completed, and others 
are under way. Forty-three states and terri- 
tories of the Union will be represented by state 
exhibits, many by buildings. How extensive is 
this participation is shown by the fact that Argen- 
tina for example, is expending $1,700,000 at the 
Exposition; China, $750,000; France, $500,000; 
New York, $700,000; New York City, $100,000; 
The Philippines, $600,000; Illinois, $300,000; 


while California as the host to the world, has 
completed her seven-acre state building which 
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will represent with furnishings and displays a 
total cost of $2,000,000. 

For the first time, the exhibits from all over 
the world will be chiefly “those of products 
created during the past ten years. Also the 
exhibits for the most part will be shown as 
processes, with working models and as demon- 
strations, with workmen, machinery, factories 
and schools actually at work in all departments 
in the palaces of agriculture, horticulture, social 
economy, education, manufactures, varied indus- 
tries, mining, transportation, liberal arts, food 
products and live stock. These two innovations 
will give the broadest opportunities for visitors 
to follow their specialties through all the recent 
developments, as shown by the genius of every 
civilized country; thus verifying the claims of 
the officials that the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition is the great Universal Uni- 
versity, backed by thousands of working labora- 
tories. 


Already over 300 great international and na- 
tional congresses and conventions have voted 
to meet in connection with the exposition in 
1915. These will be grouped by months so that 
visitors desiring to study related subjects may 
time their visits so as to attend all the conven- 
tions which bear upon their specialties. August, 
for example, is the educational month, when the 
National Education Association and the Interna- 
tional Congress on Education, will be present, 
with 40,000 delegates. Dozens of other con- 
ventions and congresses of interest to educa- 
tors, will meet in the summer at San Francisco. 
For their accommodation the exposition has 
etected a permanent fireproof auditorium at a 
cost of $1,065,000 with eighteen halls, the largest 
of which will seat 10,000 people. Many conven- 
tions will meet in the open-air Greek Theatre, 
at the University of California, within sight of 
the exposition across the bay, while others will 
be accommodated in Festival Hall on the exposi- 
tion grounds, where daily music programs will 
be given while Edward Lemare, the world’s 
greatest organist, will weave melodies on one of 
the two largest pipe organs ever constructed. 

The palace of education and social economy, 
covering five acres, a beautiful structure across 
the lagoon from the fine arts palace, is divided 
equally between the two subjects indicated. Half 
the space dedicated to educational exhibits will be 
used by the various states and cities of the 
Union, and half by foreign countries. There 
will be 10 duplication of exhibits, and no mere 
*’s,ecrnens” and dreary examples of puis 
work. Each city or institution will show its 
one sprcialty generally with working models. 
classes of pupils in operation. The selective 
educational work will range from kindergarten 
training aided by motion pictures, to teaching 
agricuiture, technical subjects, manual and voca- 
tional training, applied arts, etc., in the public 
schools. Features of this department wi:! be 
out-door schools, the remarkable system of vo- 
cationa: training and rotation of desk work with 
Outside activities as developed at Gary, ladiana, 
moving pictures in schools for teaching en- 
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gineering, schools for the defective, the scuools 
aS a sOvcial centre, commercial and correspond- 
ence schools, humane education, centralized 
control of all state schools from one centre, as 
in New York, consolidated rural schools, de- 
monstrated by Utah and Indiana, physical and 
military training, laboratory work and higher 
education of women. Unlike other expositions, 
this will show no dreary duplication of exhibits. 
Each state, country or city will exhibit the one 
system or process for which it is celebrated, and 
which marks the greatest advance in educational 
methods and aims. Thus this exposition will 
be a liberal education to teachers, as well as to 
the general public. A feature of exceptional 
value to teachers will be the presence for four 
months of Madame Montessori, who personally 


will superintend the Exposition’s model Mon- 
tessori School. 


Turning to the classification of exhibits in 
the Department of Education at the Panama- 
Hacific International Exposition there are nine 
groups, each comprising about half a dozen 
classes. Elementary education will include the 
kindergarten, elementary schools, training and 
certification: of teachers, continuation schools, 
vacation and evening schools, vocational educa- 
tion, etc. 

Secondary education will be devoted to dis- 
nlays illustrating high school and academy work, 
manual trainmg and commercial schools, legis- 
lation organization, teachers’ training, buildings, 
supervision and methods. 

Under higher education will be shown the 
work of colleges, universities, professional, scien- 
tific, technical and engineering schools, libraries, 
museums, inspection boards and examinations 
with legislation, administration, plans and 
models of buildings, etc. 

The fourth group, special education in fine 
arts, including drawing, music, painting and ap- 
flied arts, will be illustrated by a great many 
rooms, each built, supplied and decorated wholly 
by the schools of one city, and each illustrating 
one form of applied art, such as pottery, textile 
work, modeling, furniture, and decoration, ete., 
as well as methods in music conservatory work, 
and art instruction. 

An elaborate display covering special edu- 
cation in agriculture and gardening will be made, 
from various states, including agricultural edu- 
cation in elementary and high schools, boys’ 
and girls’ agricultural clubs, the many agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations, forestry edu- 
cation, experiments, curricula, methods of trans- 
portation, etc. A congress of 9,000 boys from 
thirty-three states, comprising the Top Notch 
Farmers’ Clubs will be held in connection with 
the agricultural: education display. 

Education in commerce and industry will in- 
clude the work and methods of instruction in 
business, trade and evening industrial schools, 
and education of the Indian and Negro. 

Education of the subnormal will be given 
particular attention in displays. These will 
cover institutions for the blind, the deaf, and 
dumb, the feeble-minded, schools for cripples, 
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cpen-air . schools . for tubercular children, 
management, methods, and model buildings. 

Under physical training will be grouped ex- 
hibits of work, photographs and plans of gym- 
nasiums, classes, teams, fields, etc., class work 
and systems, lectures and conventions, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene of exercises, anthropometry, 
school games and exercises. 

The ninth group includes summer schools, ex- 
tension courses, popular lectures, peoples’ in- 
stitute, correspondence schools, scientific _ insti- 
tutions, societies, associations, expeditions and 
investigations, text-books, school furniture and 
appliances in their variety. 

Under the direction of Dr. A, C. True, chief 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
cxperiment stations, the government will make 
an elaborate educational display including also 
the work of the many agricultural experiment 
stations throughout America, that of the state 
agricultural and forestry colleges and farm ac- 
tivities in the public schools. Dr. True has taken 
charge Of the work of organizing all dispiays 
aiong these lines, and to them, appropriateiy 
enough in view of the widespread ‘back to the 
land” movement, will be devoted a vast amount 
of space. Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Argentina, Canada and Brazil, will 
be particularly well represented in this phase of 
educational work. Also, there will be many in- 
ternational congresses and conventions held at 
the Exposition with agricultural, horticultural 
and live stock educational activities and methods 
of improvement as their basis. 

The United States government, with 65,000 
square feet of exhibit space, also will be repre- 
sented by elaborate general education displays 
prepared by the National Bureau of Education, 
covering national problems, work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Alaska and among the 
Negroes and Indians. 

New York will have a monumental working 
exhibit illustrating, by means of models, a thirty- 
foot electrical-dotted relief map and other novel 
means, her new and valuable system of central- 
ized control of public school activities. 
Missouri will illustrate decentralized control, 
Illinois will specialize on standards and 
superior schools, Indiana, Utah, and Ore- 
gon will devote a large amount of space to con- 
solidated rural schools, while Wisconsin will 
show the splendid methods and results of her 
work in the line of educational extension. The 
new and highly successful system of vocational, 
technical and manual training work evolved by 
the schools of Gary, Indiana, will be given a sec- 
tion all to herself. 

Massachusetts will specialize on exhibits of 
her vocational training methods, Salt Lake will 
itlustrate her military system, New York will 
illustrate her methods and results of cooperation 
‘etween schools and public, and Oregon will 
specialize on rural schools as neighborhood 
centres, and-‘new methods in rural schools. 

Moving pictures will play a new and important 
part in throwing light on means of solving many 
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A STUDY IN PER CAPITA COST FOR 
EACH SUBJECT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF BELLEFONTE, PA. 

JONAS E, WAGNER, SUPERINT} NDENT 

Anyone keeping in close touch with the trend 
of public education today will note the increas- 
ing attention that is given to those principles of 
scientific direction which aim to do for a school 
system what is practically demonstrated in all 
business enterprises wherein highly skilled labor 
is employed. 

A great system has been run, perhaps too 
long, without sufficient concern as to whether or 
not its efficiency has in any way approached a 
standard which is in accord with the financial 
considerations involved. Hence, schoolmen are 
more and more inquiring into their own or- 
ganizations to locate possible sources of waste. 
This is particularly true with reference to the 
matter of finance. Weak administration here 
must be viewed as being not only bad from a 
business standpoint but must be accepted as be- 
ing also unwise from an educational point of 
view. 

There are many different angles of approach 
in the investigation of school expenditures, and 
many studies have been made. But the field 
has just been entered as far as working out ac- 
tual standards is concerned. It seems desirable 
then to secure as much information under vary- 
ing conditions as can be gathered, with the hope 
that safer criteria may be obtained to guide 
those who are interested in the administrative 
side of schoolwork. It is with such a thought 
that the writer offers this plan for determining 
per capita costs for teaching the different sub- 
jects in a school system. He is urged to do 
ihis also on account of the number of inquiries 
that have come to his desk for the method used 
in working out these costs, 

The table given shows the per capita cost for 
each subject taught in the Bellefonte sc‘ools, 
during the year 1913-1914, for instruction, 
books, and supplies, based on average enroll- 
ment, 


GRADES 





HIGH SCHOOL 

Pihysidlogy .:¢.:...§ 32) English’... 6i02..... $4.54 
OPIN fav ribicnic oh oes AO. Betembe wrswsvecl odin 5.85 
NE ou ako pn ctne nes are 6.00 
arnt gi .70 Mathematics ........ 6.61 
Geography .......... we Eeeeee 0.800.028 wok 6.70 
Industrial Art ....... 80 Manual Training .... 861 
ee: ere SC eae 
ES a's cus gaa 148 Commercial Work ..11.40 
Arithmetic ............ 1.85 
WORMS oli ki... cca 2.52 

Peewee se Se sie $1.05 verre \ 20 Sos 2.4 Sas $7.37 


The course adopted for the determination of 
the costs indicated in the table was essentially 
as follows :— 

(a) All bills of the year were turned over to 
the superintendent after they had been paid by 
the school board. A record of such was then 
made according to the classification given by 
the Committee on Uniform Records and Re- 
ports. In fact the distribution of items was ar- 
ranged with more detail than was provided by 
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the Committee as the aggregate of the various 
ilems pertaining to instruction, books and sup- 
plies, for each unit in the system had to be very 
carefully differentiated. In a town the size of 
the one under consideration, the superintendent 
was able to do this clerical work himself. 

(b) Advantage was taken of a_ standardiza- 
tion of the schools in the matter of recitation 
time per week. By this is meant that there was 
a definite amount of time designated per week 
for class purposes in each grade throughout the 
system. Of this time so many minutes a week 
were set apart for reading, history, manual arts, 
ete., thus affording a means for determining 
what part of the whole time was devoted to any 
particular subject. If, for instance, in the fifth 
grade, three hundred minutes of schoolwork 
were done each day, thirty of which were de- 
voted to language exercises, it is seen that one- 
tenth of the total time was given to such in- 
struction. Hence, it may be said in this grade 
that one-tenth of the salary was used for con- 
ducting the English work in the specific subject 
of language. Of course this means for class 
exercises only, and does not include outside pre- 
paration. The basis thus furnished may involve 
an element of error, but it is believed to be 
sufficiently sound to be used for the computa- 
tion. A line at least was obtained on the cost 
for instruction in each grade. 

(c) The financial report as mentioned before 
was again examined to make a study of the 
items on the cost of text-books, being careful 
to select only such as pertained to English texts, 
general and supplementary, purchased for fifth 
grade work. A superintendent may determine 
this phase very exactly. In the matter of sup- 
plies, cost was sometimes obtained directly from 
the records, while in other cases it became a 
subject for very careful judgment to determine 
just how much was spent in each grade for 
specific purposes. 

These three costs then, when divided by the 
average enrollment (this factor was used as a 
divisor rather) than. average attendance) fur- 
nished the basis for computing the cost per pu- 
pil-subject, or 


S+B-+s 


Av. E 
salary, B for proportionate cost of books, s for 
proportionate cost of supplies, E for average 
enrollment, and C for cost per pupil-subject. 
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The same general formula was -used to deter- 
mine the cost per pupil-lesson in the high school, 
by multiplying the above divisor by the num- 
ber of recitations per year before dividing. 
This gave how much it cost to give one pupil 
one lesson ina subject such as Latin, mathe- 
matics, etc. In other words it gave a means 
for comparing the different subjects taught in 
the high school on the basis of cost per pupil 
lesson. It was found that Bellefente paid last 
year .02 for each lesson in English; .024 for 
German; .03 for history; .034 for mathematics ; 
.035 for commercial work ; .038 for science; .046 
lor manual training; and .05 for Latin. 

The table given above reveals the fact that 
for every dollar spent for instruction, books, and 
supplies. in the grades, the sum of seven dollars 
was used in the high school. And since the 
average enrollment in the high school was ap- 
proximately about one-fourth that of the en- 
lire system, an imteresting financial study is pr 
sented. 

The question may be asked, what is the value 
of such a study to a superintendent? In answer 
to this the writer feels that an aid of this sort 
will reveal weaknesses in a school organization 
that cannot always be detected from general ob- 
servation, It should also be used as a basis for 
making cerfain recommendations to a board of 
education. Such is the use that the writer is 
making of it. For instance, the proportionate 
expenditure for instruction, books, and supplies 
in the grades and high school is seen to be in 
the ratio of one is to seven. Is this the proper 
relation? If not, it is the business of the super- 
intendent to bring about a readjustment. The 
amount spent for spelling and writing, again, 
may be seen to be proportionately too small, es- 
pecially when it is considered what efficiency is 
desirable in these two branches. Futhermore, 
the citizens of the community may want to know 
why a board gives twenty single lessons in Latin 
for one dollar, while it furnishes fifty lessons in 
English for the same amount of money. Is it 
right to invest two and one-half times as imuch 
per lesson for Latin as is paid for English? And 
sO many queries may be made which demand 
ciear and positive answers. 

The study has already brought about very 
beneficial results in the schools under considera- 
tion and it is hoped that a way has been pave: 
for additional changes that look toward greater 
efficiency in the system. 





iad — 


LINCOLN. > 


The noblest soul of all! 
When was there ever, since our Washington, 
A man so pure, so wise, so patient—one 
Who walked with this high goal alone in sight, 
To speak, to do, to sanction only Right, 
Though very Heaven should fall! 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 
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PROMISE OF A GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AWAKENING IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Not in a generation has there been such cause 
for rejoicing educationally in Massachusetts as 
in the devotion of Governor David I. Walsh to 
the democratization of education in the Old Bay 
State. 

The glory of Massachusetts in the good old 
days was the perfection of the aristocracy of edu- 
Here American education 
and that was the only idea of Ameri- 


cation. aristocratic 
was born, 
can. education, so long as America was chiefly 
East of the Alleghenies. 

With the opening of the West, the ideal was 
still aristocratic, and no sons of the West were 
considered educated unless they came across the 
Alleghenies to Harvard, Yale or Princeton. 

Twenty years ago a democratic education was 
not considered a genuine article in tie 
West—but within twenty years there has been an 


Today 


_ even 
entire change of sentiment. the demo- 
cratic ideal is recognized as vastly more vital, 
more virile, more valuable to the individual, to 
the community and to the state than the aristo- 
cratic. 

This was not agreeable to those whose de- 
grees were perfumed with 
grance, and an effort is being made to standardize 
the institutions of the West by the artificiality of 
the East. 

Millions have been placed behind the effort to 
education that is 
At any other time in 


aristocratic fra- 


deny recognition to any not 


aristocratic. American 


history the success of this movement would have 
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been complete, but it is nowhere a success West 
of the Alleghenies and now a prophet has arisen 
in Massachusetts and Governor Walsh comes 
out squarely and emphatically and tells the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts that education by the peo- 
ple and of the people must be for the people. 

Fortunately the meeting of all the governors 
this year was at Madison, Wisconsin, and Govy- 
ernor Walsh saw there the greatest demonstra- 
tion in the world of education carried by exten- 
sion to all the people with a wholesomeness and 
intensity that thrilled his very soul and he has 
come back to Massachusetts with a vision for 
education in this Commonwealth that has never 
been enjoyed by any other official, educational 
or professional. 

He has called about him a group of open- 
minded men and has said to them that in every 
city and town, village and hamlet, there must be 
for all the young people every opportunity for 
enlightenment upon every phase of life which can 
benefit them physically, 
and scholastically, 


industrially, civically, 
and that it must go to them 
in such a way that it will inspire them to manly 
aspirations. 

It is the first great vision of a universal spirit 
of democracy in education that has been pre- 
sented officially or professionally. It sounds the 
death knell to the over-lordship of the purely 
aristocratic in education even in Massachusetts. 

It now remains to be seen whether or not the 
Legislature and the traditional leaders will rally 
to the standards of Governor Walsh, or whether 
he must call upon new forces to do the greatest 





work laid out for educational leaders in a 
generation. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC. 
The Panama-Pacific Exposition has opened 


its gates to an admiring world. We have seen it 
unfold its wonders through many months down 
to within a few days of its opening. We shall 
make no attempt at any description or illustra- 
tion even. The most brilliant pen would not 
give the faintest suggestion of its glory, and the 
most skilful artist would not hint at the most in- 
cidental beauties that glow and dazzle on the 
earth beneath and in the heavens above. There 
are a thousand studies in these grounds, build- 
ings and exhibits, any one of which is worth a 
month’s devotion of the specialized student. 

No genius from any land, no master in any 
science or art has been forgotten. For the first 
and only time in this or any other clime has the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 been over-shad- 
owed. For more than twenty years the Court 
of Honor at the Columbian Exposition has been 
spoken of as matehless in creation or in con- 
ception, but the Court of the Sun and Stars, the 
Court of the Seasons, the Court of Abundance, 
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are more suggestive than anything at Chicago, 
The Court of Palms is more beautiful and the 
Court of the Universe is more gloriously inspir- 
ing than the Court of Honor, while the Tower 
of Jewels hung with more than 125,000 specially 
cut jewels in colors of ruby, amethyst, turquoise 
and emerald is the most brilliant display the 
world has ever seen. Even Solomon’s Temple 
in all its glory was not arrayed like the Tower 
of Jewels. 

Fifty millions of dollars have been expended 
to gratify the humblest visitor, to thrill the most 
talented artist, to inspire»the most scholarly stu- 
dent, to ennoble the most devout soul who has but 
to invest a trifle to revel in these glories. 

And when the gates shall have closed next 
December no man will possess enough riches, 
be possessed of enough genius, or have enough 
faith or hope ever to see its like again. 

It is now or never, so far as the enjoyment 
of the highest artistic mastery, the most lavish 
expenditures of wealth, genius and devotion are 
concerned. To have seen this evolution is one 
of the great privileges of my life, to enjoy 
this demonstration of power and wisdom again 
and again during the coming months is a glori- 
ous anticipation. 





DR. CHARLES A. McMURRY 


Dr. Charles A. McMurry, head of the train- 
ing department of the DeKalb, Illinois, Normal 
School, goes to the George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, as professor of elemen- 
tary education, entering upon his work there in 
June. If it can be said of any one of the noble 
specialists in elementary educational science that 
he is preeminent it can be said of him. Com- 
parisons may be odious but in the professional 
athletic world it is not of doubtful propriety to 
balance a man’s base hits, bases made, and home 
runs with his errors and strike a record. 

It has been our privilege to watch more 
players in the educational game in every insti- 
tution and in every state in the Union for thirty 
years than any one of whom we know and we 
have been in the habit of saying on many oc- 
casions before this that from our observation no 
man or womar. has scored more points of good 
service without making an appreciable error in 
the game than has Charles A. McMurry. 

Of the many important appointments made by 
President Bruce R. Payne of the George Pea- 
body Normal College, none signifies so much 
nationally as does the selection of Director 
McMurry, and none could signify more. 

Dr. McMurry is now director of ‘the normal 
training department and superintendent of 
schools at DeKalb, Illinois. He was formerly 
head of the training department of the Illinois 
State Normal University, at Normal, Illinois, 
and earlier held a similar position in the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minnesota, as well as 
that of acting principal at the State Normal 
School, at California, Pennsylvania. He has had 
in addition, a most valuable experience in sum- 
mer school work; three summers at the Univer- 
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ity of Minnesota, three summers at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, five at Cornell University, two 
summers at Columbia University, besides one 
each in the Universities of Virginia, West Vir- 
gima, North Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas and Texas. 
-Dr. McMurry is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, with four years of graduate. work 
at Jena and Halle, Germany.. He holds the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Halle, 
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THE CINCINNATI MEETING 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of Cincinnati promises to’ be larger 
even than the Philadelphia meeting. It has not 
been supposed that any meeting in the near 
future could equal that of 1913 but unless all 
signs fail this will surpass: it in attendance. Even 
the Richmond meeting was practically the same 
in’ numbers as that at Philadelphia because it 
proved to be the most attractive place historic- 
ally that has entertained the Department. im sev- 
eral years. At Cincinnati there will be an ‘almost 
solid representation of city and county superin- 
tendents, normal school and high school prin- 
cipals, teachers of education in colleges atid uni- 
versities, and many elementary school principals 
and specialists from the entire country east’of the 
Rock Mountains and thé leaders from the Pacific 
Coast. That it will be an exceedingly attractive 
program goes without saying. It is easy to make 
a program for Cincinnati and both President 
Robert J. Aley of the Council and President 
Henry Snyder of the Department are gifted in 
program making. 
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TEACHING THE PARENTS 


In Sacramento the Parent-Teachers’ Associ- 
ation has a parents’ education school that works 
delightfully. Once a week all through the 
school year there is an evening class in millinery 
and dressmaking, under ‘the . direction and in- 
struction of the evening school teachers of these 
branches. One can scarcely imagine the eager- 
ness of many of the mothers to learn the art of 
making garments. and hats for themselves and 
their children. Incidentally they learn many 
things that make home making more attractive 
and enjoyable. 


<=> <> 





PRACTICAL FARM MECHANICS EXER- 
CISES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Department’ of Agriculture will shortly 
issue Farmers’ Bulletin 638, entitled “Labora- 
tory Exercises in Farm Mechanics for Agricul- 
tural High Schools.” The purpose of the 
author is to supply high school teachers with 
practical suggestions for teaching boys who are 
to be farmers, the best and most economical 
methods for doing some of the more common 
mechanical work of the farm. The bulletin, 
which is ,elaborately. illustrated, . gives forty-two 
practical exercises. The first five exercises have 
to do with the use of rope on the farm and show 
the best way of tying knots and making hitches 
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and splices used in hitching animals and in tying 
up farm produce. The next four exercises deal 
with hitching up horses, fitting collars and re- 
pairing harness. Four exercises on the handling of 
gas ergines and repair of belting, deal effectively 
with the use of power. Later exercises have to 
do with the practical study and repair of diffes- 
ent kinds of field and farm machinery run by en- 
gime or horsepower. The bulletin closes with 
a series of exercises on farm surveying, terrac- 
ing, irrigation and drainage, and road dragging. 
ainda cian 
SPOKANE’S NOBLE RECORD 


The school enrollment of Spokane increased 
thirty-six per cent, in six years and the high 
school, enrollment increased twice as much or 
seventy-three per cent. While the total en- 
roliment of the grades was thirty-six per cent., 
the number graduating from the eighth grade in- 
creased ninety per cent. While the number en- 
rolled in the high school increased seventy-three 
per cent., the number graduating increased 110 
per cent. : 

Of the fifty-six cities in the United States with 
more than 100,000 in only three are there more 
aupils in the high school than in Spokane. 

Measured by the number of pupils completing 
the grade school course the efficiency increased 
forty per cent. 
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NOBLE AIMS 

Where will we find stated so clearly a noble 
group of aims than these of the National 
Woman’s Relief Society, headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, Mrs. Amy B, Lyman, secretary, 
Our Aims are:— 

To manifest benevolence irrespective of creed 
or nationality. 

To care for the poor, sick and unfortunate. 

To minister where death enters. 

To assist in correcting the morals. 

-To foster a love for education and refinement. 


> $-0-@-0-o-o 
SIXTEEN YEARS IN MISSOURI 

We use from The Missouri School Journal, 
an article by Hon. W. T. Carrington on “Six- 
teen Years in Missouri,” a study of education 
which is as clean-cut a statement as we have ever 
seen. That is a “Study of Education” that 
signifies more to teachers today than much that 
is taught even in normal schools and Depart- 
ments of Education, tndér the head of “History 


of Ednecation. 
- th th hha 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 

In Potlatch Idaho, Superintendent F. E. 
Lukens and eight pupils built from cellar to at- 
tic a fine modern house for the pastor of the 
Uinon Church. The effect of this most success- 
ful community service gave all children added in- 
terest in and loyalty to the church, and united 
all phases of community life in both church and 
school. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
Music lovers who are especially ambitious for 


the development of composers who can challenge 
the admiration of European critics are justly proud 
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of the success in both America and Europe of 
Stillman Kelley’s “Gulliver” and “New England” 
notably the latter, which has been rendered in 
Court circles on the continent. It is surely an 
unusual American honor to have one of our 
composers conduct his “New England’ Sym- 
phony at the Liszt Society Festival in Germany, 
undér the patronage of His Highness the Duke 
of Altenburg: This and other recognition 
abroad has led to the organization of the Stilk 
man Kelley Publication Society of which Mrs. 
Rila May Smith, Columbus, Ohio, is president. 
AYRES’ SPELLING LIST 

Because the pamphlet published by the Sage 
Foundation giving the spelling demonstration 
study by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres has been out of 
print for some time and becatse we are often 
asked about it we are reprinting in this issue of 
the Journal of Edueation the list with a- pre- 
liminary statement. 

a aes 

The authorities in charge of building the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco have forbidden the use of clocks ar- 
chitecturally, even in the amusement concession 
district, that the count of time with the pressure 
of everyday duties and*ideals may not intrude 
upon the visitor to the “Magic City.” 

Mrs. Palmer of Baraboo, Wisconsin, has this 
to say about the high cost of living. She says: 
We throw away ashes and buy soap. We raise 
dogs and buy hogs. We grow weeds and buy 
vegetable, and catch ten cent fish with a four 
dollar rod. 

The one black spot in New Jersey is a town- 
ship school board that refuses to employ any 
teacher who will thereby come under the pen- 
sion act, or to retain any teacher who would 
come under the act. This is as mean as it is 
pernicious. 








Ohio has more educational legislative un- 
doing threatened than has any other state in the 
Union. Itis clearthat Governor Willis owes much 
of his success to the unpopularity among the 
farmers of much of Governor Coe’s educational 
legislation. 

President Thomas W. Churchill of the New 
York City Board of Education has been re- 
elected for another two years. This is a vote of 
confidence not to be lightly esteemed. 

Anything is sense-ible when it is as clearly 
known as though it was seen by the eye, heard 
by the ear, or felt by the touch, and not until 
then. 

Whether a child is weak-minded, imbecile, or 
idiotic can. be. measured as surely as can the ex- 
tent of nearsightedness. 

Germany's star actors are not German. The 
aeroplane is American, the submarine is French. 

Idaho has fourteen women county superin- 
tendents and eight men. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
National Education Association, 


Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 
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THE FIGHT OVER THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL. 


Whatever the ultimate outcome of the fight 
over President Wilson’s ship purchase bill may 
be it at least marks the end of the somewhat ab- 
ject acquiescence of the Democratic Congress in 
whatever the president may propose. This bill is 
$0 revolutionary in its provisions, aud fraught 
with so many. dangers that # is a good thing that 
it was not rushed through without deliberation. 
It is also a good thing that the division upon it 
is not along party lines. But that no less than 
seven Democratic Senators should refuse to be 
.bound by the Democratic caucus, and should re- 
solutely array themselves against a measure upon 
the passage of which the President has so strenu- 
-ously insisted makes the first serious break in 
Democratic solidarity. The President has re- 
‘cently threatened dire consequences to Demo- 
-crats who should break the team-play of the 
Democratic party; but these seven Senators have 
not been deterred thereby from doing what they 
think to be right. 


FOOD SUPPLIES AND NEUTRALITY. 


As was stated in this column last week, the 
proclamation of the German Government, order- 
ing the expropriation of all stocks of corn, wheat 
and flour, introduces a new consideration into 
the question of food supplies from the United 
States. It is one thing to ship food for ordin- 
ary civilian consumption, and quite another to 
ship it to constitute a part of the food supplies 
under governmental control, to aid a belligerent 
in prolonging a war. It is true that formal as- 
surances have been given by the German Am- 
bassador that food supplies sent from the United 
States or other neutral countries will be exempt 
from the new governmental decree; but these as- 
surances amount to nothing, for, even if there 
were some certain way of separating these food 
supplies from other grain stocks and perfect con- 
fidence were felt in the good faith of the German 
authorities, the fact would remain that the ad- 
dition of these neutral foodstuffs would dimin- 
ish by so much the pressure upon the govern- 
ment stores, and the effect would be the same. 
There can be no. surprise, therefore, that the 
British fleet has been instructed, since the Ger- 
man decree was issued, to treat cargoes of grain 
destined for Germany or Austria as conditional 
contraband, subject to seizure and confiscation. 
Such cargoes, and the vessels carrying them, will 
be seized, without compensation. 


A GERMAN PROTEST SET ASIDE. 


The protest of the German Ambassador at 
Washington against the building of hydro-aero- 
planes by American manufacturers for England 
and Russia has been courteously but decidedly 
set aside by our State Department. The German 
protest was based on the ground that hydro- 
aeroplanes must be regarded as war vessels, 
whose delivery by neutrals to belligerents should 
be stopped under the convention of the second 
Hague conference. Secretary Bryan’s reply is 
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that hydro-aeroplanes are essentially air-crait, 
and that the fact that they arise from and alight 
upon the water does not make them sea vessels, 
any more than the fact that aeroplanes arise from 
and alight upon the land makes them land vehi- 
cles. As an aid to military operations, both can 
be used only in the air; and both alike come 
under the German official classification of con- 
ditional contraband, wth regard to which 
neutral governments are under no obligation. 
THE CANAL OPENING POSTPONED. 


The formal announcement that the opening 
ceremonies at the Panama Canal have been post- 
poned from March until some time in July con- 
firms a wide-spread impression that it would be 
unfortunate to attempt to carry out the original 
program under existing conditions. By July, it 
may be that the great war in Europe will be 
over; at least we may devoutly hope so. The 
original program contemplated making the open- 
ing of the Canal a sort of international festivity, 
at which the navies of all the great Powers might 
be used only in the air; and both alike come 
even if the war is over by that time; but at least 
there will be a margin of time for bringing about 
better conditions. The reason given officially 
for the postponement is Governor Goethals re- 
port of slides in the Culebra cut, but they have 


not been sufficient to prevent the transit of large 
vessels, 


AN ATTACK UPON NEUTRALITY. 


It has been apparent for some time that there 
was actively at work in the United States a well- 
organized and- generously supported German 
propaganda which had for its object .the influenc- 
ing of American opinion in favor of Germany. 
So long as it confined itself to the distribution 
of literature explaining and defending the Ger- 
man case it was hardly open to criticism; but it 
has been given a more serious aspect through 
the violent utterances of pro-German speakers 
at recent public meetings in New York and Bos- 
ton, and the issue of a manifesto which proclaims 
that “A great movement is under way to organ- 
ize the German-American element and all Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian sympathizers” to 
balk, “the attempt to deliver the United States 
into the keeping of England by the Tory element 
which controls the American press in New York, 
and occupies seats in the Cabinet of President 
Wilson.” Steps have already been taken for the 
political organization of German-Americans in 
the United States, and the German-American 
National Alliance which is reputed to number 
2,500,000 members is said to be committed to 
this policy. Patriotic Americans, whatever their 
sympathies in the present war, are desirous most 
of allfor the preservation of American neutrality, 
and cannot fail to deprecate such a movement 
as this. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE KAISER. 
But while any such movement as this is to be 





(Continued on Page 167] 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
(Continued from page 105) : 4% 
educational problems as well as in demonstrat- 
ing the world’s advancement in all departments 
of human activity. Nearly all of the state and 
joreign buildings, and many of the main exhibit 
palaces are being provided with motion pic- 
ture theatres, free to the public, in addition to 
a special theatre building on the grounds, to 
contain fourteen motion picture halls. The 
University of Pittsburgh will demonstrate its 
tiew methods of teaching engineering by means 
of motion pictures, showing right and wrong 
methods, etc. 

Kindergarten work no less than technical 
training will be illustrated in the palace of educa- 
‘ion by means of moving pictures as well as by 
the use of about two-hundred smaller project- 
ing and talking machines known as _ motor- 
phonographs. These will combine lectures with 
a series of over fifty pictures, both operating 
automatically. In connection with the kinder- 
garten department will be classrooms and a 
roof garden, also with stages for folk dances and 
other exercises. 

California cities will illustrate new methods of 
out-door study and out-door schools and other 
states will contribute similar displays, under the 
general supervision of Miss Elizabeth McCor- 
mick, while Miss Lathrop, head of the child ac- 
tivities in the department of labor, will have 
charge of most of the child welfare exhibits, in 
the same building. These will include child 
labor, work of the Boy Scouts, the Campfire 
girls, Boyland, social centres, home economics, 
playgrounds, etc. 

The University of Cincinnati will specialize 
in cooperative course in engineering, and conti- 
nental schools, the Carnegie Institute in higher 
technical education, Princeton University in 
the higher education of women, and the Uni- 
versity of California in bacteriological, labora- 
tory and astronological work. 

St Louis will devote most of its space educa- 
tionally to the educational museums, Philadelphia 
to central high schools, Pittsburgh to schools 
for mining, Los Angeles to school social service, 
Boston to medical inspection, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, to education of the defective, Pennsyl- 
vania to state medical inspection, and other 
cities and states will show their specialties. 

Other displays will include “canned music in 
schools” by a large phonograph company, 
“moving pictures in schools” by the two largest 
moving picture consolidated organizations, 
school books by publishers, handwriting meth- 
ods, commercial schools, language teaching, 
utensils, libraries, rooms, vocational guidance, 
correspondence schools, military schools, law, 
medical and scientific education physical training 
hygiene games, plans of gymnasiums, fields, etc., 
the work of the Audubon Society, the American 
Humane Society and many others. 

This article deals only with a part of the dis- 
plays so far as they have been arranged for, 
to be made by the schools of the United States. 
An equal amount of space has been allotted to 
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the schools and cities of the many foreign nations; 
aid inasmuch as thirty-eight foreign nations will 
participate officially besides many which will be 
represented by splendid displays made unoffi- 
cially, it can be seen that the educational dis- 
plays alone will be not only up-to-date and se- 
lective but greatly diversified and enormous in 
uumber and well worth crossing the continent 
to see. 


OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE IN CLEVE- 
LAND NORMAL SCHOOL 


The most difficult and at the same time most 
important work which the normal schools have 
is that of observation and practice. Prospective 
teachers require this work to become familiar 
with good teaching, and at the same time have 
an Opportunity to form a few definite school 
iabits. Such work tends to shorten the experi- 
tiental stage when the teacher assumes her 
duties as a regular teacher. If she begins her 
teaching under careful supervision she is not so 
‘ikely to form bad habits. At the same time the 
children in the training school will not suffer 
through this practice because an experienced 
\eacher supervises and guides the activity of the 
student teacher. 

It takes considerable time for the large num- 
ber of things which are essential to good teach- 
ing to become vital to the student-teacher. The 
Prospective teacher must begin to do some of 
the work essential to make a good teacher as 
soon as she enters the normal. 

Each teacher in the Cleveland Normal depart- 
ment takes his classes to observe the work in the 
observation schools whenever he feels that it is 
better to see work than to talk about it. The 
thought is to have the student-teachers actually 
see in practice many of the things which they 
are discussing from the theoretical point of view. 
This observation is a regular part of the course. 
They visit with a view of seeing how a good 
teacher handles the real problem. 

The lessons in the observation school are just 
the ordinary every day work. 

In all of these lessons the observation teacher 
iakes an active part in clearing up any points 
that are not understood by the student teacher. 
The observation teacher also takes occasion to 
give some of the difficulties that she encountered 
in presenting the lesson and the devices for 
overcoming these difficulties. 

In the beginning of the senior year each stu- 
dent-teacher observes at least three periods a 
week for one term. During this time she assists 
the regular teacher with the details of the 
schoolroom. The idea of this work is to have 
the student-teacher become familiar with school- 
room keeping. It also places her in close 
touch with school activities when she begins her 
practice teaching. Each teacher observes and 
helps in all the grades. This enables her to be- 
come fairly familiar with the entire scope of the 
elementary school. During this time the stu- 
dent-teacher masters the assignment of work 
as prescribed in the course of study for the 
Cleveland schools. 

Teachers in the normal department in their 
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regular method courses give a definite view of 
the field covered in the work of each grade. 
The last stage in the preparation of the 
teacher is that of teaching in the training 
-chools. Each girl is placed under a competent 
training teacher. At first the work is very care- 
fully planned for these student teachers. Each 
iesson is gone over very carefully. As time 
goes on more and more freedom is given until 
she is able to assume entire charge of the room. 
If at the endofthree months the student-teacher 
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shows ability to handle a room satisfactorily, her 
practice work is completed, and she is ready to 
enter upon her duties as a regular or substitute 
teacher. 

It must be remembered by principals and su- 
pervisors that these are not perfect teachers. It 
will require considerable time to make perma- 
nent the teaching ideals that have been instilled 
into their lives, The great work of principals 
and supervisors is to stimulate inexperienced 
teachers and cause them to grow. 





MiSSION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 


[ Editorial.] 


Joseph E Daniels, 
lic Library, 


Riverside, California, Pub- 
has as broad a vision of the mission 
oi a public library as any librarian I chance to 
know. Riverside County is immense in extent, 
and Mr. Daniels has more than fifty branch 
libraries in the county covering the needs of 
practically every school and community. His 
plans are so skilfully and faithfully worked out 
that these branch libraries serve their constitu- 
ency nearly as well as the main library 
Riverside, and that is to the limit. 


Women can come into the library 


serves 


and be as 


come there and be as free and easy as in a clu 
room. The library is for anybody and every- 
body. It is one of the two libraries in California 
listed among thirty-five every way satisfactory 
libraries in the country. Beyond all this, Mr. 
Daniels has one of the most efficient library 
schools in the United States and graduation 
fiom this course has as high recognition as from 
any university or other library school in the 
country. All in all, Mr. Daniels, his library, and 
his library school are doing as much toward 
making Riverside the scholastic Mecca of Cali- 
iornia as any group of personalities and activi- 
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A BREEZY GREETING 

Of all the letters of greeting to teachers, the 
breeziest that has come to our table is the one 
that was sent by Mr. M. S. Pittman, Director 
of Rural School work of the Oregon State 
Normal School, Monmouth, to the Rural Super- 
visory force of the various counties. 

My dear Fellows :— 

Nineteen Fourteen is dead. Let the dead 
past bury its dead. Let’s wrap him in the 
weeds emblematical of our grief and lay him 
away on the shelf in the catacombs of time 
with all of the dead yesterdays that have gone 
before. Let’s not weep over his sad demise for 
in his stead, Pheonix-like, has come a New 
Year to take his place. We will forget his 
faults and remember his virtues; we will close 
our eyes to his failures and catch a new vision 
when we survey his successes; we will turn 
deaf ears to his wild, maniacal, ghostly, lamenta- 
tions and shall lean with listening attentiveness 
when from the grave he whispers to us words 
of encouragement, hope, confidence and faith 
in the good that is yet to come. We will be 
blind and deaf and dumb and heartless and 
heedless to all in the dead past that would be- 
cloud our vision, befog our thought, rob life 
of its hidden treasure, destroy our confidence in 
self, weaken our faith in humanity, dam the cur- 
rents of generous feeling, destroy our 
faith in the ultimate triumph of all that 
is noble, and _ faithful and good. We 
will be mindful and earful and eyeful and heart- 
ful to all in the past that will open our minds 
to liberal, practical, definite, positive 
thinking; our ears to the tragedy of dis- 
cord and the possible positive joy of rhythm 
and harmony, system and time; our eyes to the 
crime of disorder and ugliness, and the health- 
fulness and inspiration of order and modest, 
natural beauty, and our hearts to the pain of 
poverty and the peace of prosperity, the help- 
less, hopeless doom of the untrained and the joy- 
ous independence of the efficient and skilled, the 
wtter unspeakable failure of the morally depraved 
and the glorious success of him who lives 
among men but who lives and labors and loves 
as one born of God. 

To the New Year we look with confidence. 
He comes with a smile upon his face, glad tid- 
ings upon his tongue, love in his heart, and a 
prize for every worthy one in his hands. 

To you and me, workers in and for the. ru- 
ral schools, he is saying:— 

Attention—Company A! Rise! Load! 
Aim! Fire! -The enemy—indifference, ignor- 
ance, poverty, crime, opposition, war, wasteful- 
ness—is stealthily approaching the breastworks, 
the fort—the country school. 

Be not asleep at the switch, the train of peace 
and prosperity is rushing headlong to destruc- 
tion. 

I bid you sow and reap that the city’s hungry 
may be fed. 

I bid you train the child that the man may be 
skilled and efficient. 

I beg you to create and prevent that the 
court may not have to try to correct or the 
doctor endeavor to cure. 
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I beg of you that every child shall have his 
daily task of productive toil that as a man he 
may be a producer, thereby making prisons un- 
popular and penitentiaries unnecessary. 

That reformatories may be needless, alms- 
houses unknown, and asylums empty, I order 
you to first learn the facts, then catch the vision, 
next manifest the zeal, cultivate the tact, 
spread the gospel, develop the ideals, secure 
the laws and have the courage to enforce them. 
That home life may be protected, that personal 
purity may be guaranteed, that prenatal damna-. 
tion may not be visited upon innocent baby- 
hood, that the child may be assured a mother's. 
love and a father’s care, and that the state may 
be enriched by a citizen sound in body, skilled’ 
in hand, sane in mind and noble in heart, I 
call upon you, noble band of the country school, 
to be ever alert. ' 

Your first duty is To Prepare Yourself. 

Your second duty is To Prepare 
Teachers. 

Your third duty is To Guarantee Continuous 
preparation for You and Them. 

To do this, you must have (1) a great aim, 
(2) a definite plan, (3) a dogged persistence. 

Do this Faithfully and I guarantee results 
during my reign of three-hundred and _ sixty- 
five days. 

I will make you a tower of strength and the 
powers of hell shall not prevail against you. 
Political aspirants shall fall before you. The 
mouth of Dame Rumor shall be sealed. School 
boards will join your ranks. School teachers 
will sing your praises. Disgruntled patrons will 
leap for joy and sing a new song. Babes and 
sucklings will rise up and call you blessed. 

Farmers will raise more corn and less cane. 
Their horses will plow more, pray less; their 
hens will do more laying and less lying; their 
cattle will do more bearing and less bawling; 
their swine more swilling and less squealing. 

Peace shall prevail and plenty abound if only 


You will during every day that I am with you, 
Plan, Push, Persist. 


Your 


—M. S. Pittman. 
o-+-@o 4% 
AN ANSWER TO PRAYER 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
Little Mary’s heart was sad 
When she saw the cruel lad 
Still, for all imploring words, 4 
Setting traps to kill the birds. 





Down upon her knees she went, 

All her soul on prayer intent, 7 
And asked the Lord that not a trap 
Should catch a bird by any hap. 


And she prayed that in some way 
All the traps that very day 
Should be destroyed before a wing 
Fluttered o’er the deadly thing. 


And then, to make assurance sure, 


And the traps forever fewer, ™ 


Up she sprung, as hot as cinders, : 
And kicked those wicked traps to flinders! 
—The Christian Endeavor World. 


ed 
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THE SPELLING VOCABULARIES OF PER- 
SONAL AND BUSINESS LETTERS 


During January, 1913, the Division of Education of 
the Russell Sage Foundation conducted a study of 
the vocabularies of 2,000 short business and per- 
sonal letters. The object. was to find out whether 
or not there exists a fairly definite body of words so 
generally used in ordinary correspondence that they 
should form the core or basis of the spelling vocabu- 
lary taught in the lower grades of our elementary 
schools. The investigation was limited to an analy- 
sis of simple business and personal letters, because 
the ordinary person requires a knowledge of spell- 
ing only when he writes, and he writes only per- 
sonal memoranda and letters. He does not write 
books or articles. 


THE LETTERS ANALYZED 


The material of the investigation consisted of 
2,000 letters, the vocabularies of which were tabu- 


lated word by word. These letters were secured 
from twelve sources,’ and were of the following 
sorts :— 


Letters to a firm doing a mail order business. 

Letters received by a practicing physician. 

Letters to the query department of a city news- 
paper. 

Letters received by a practicing lawyer. 

Letters received by school teachers from parents 
of pupils. 


Miscellaneous business letters to a publishing 
firm, 

Letters received by the secretaries of the Y. W. 
C. A. 


Letters received by a playground association. 


Letters received by a philanthropic organiza- 
tion. 

Personal family letters from a large number of 
sources. 


Letters received by a magazine conducting a 
query department, 
A small but varied collection of love letters. 

In general, these letters were short, the total 
number of words amounting to 110,160. Owing to the 
labor involved in tabulating the vocabularies, the 
entire letters were not analyzed, but a random 
sampling was made by tabulating the first word in 
each line of every letter. 

The 542 words which with their repetitions consti- 
tute seven-eighths of the 23,629 words tabulated. The 


figures show the number of times each word ap- 
peared. 
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_ Twenty-four times—doctor, interest, money, morning, 
no, present, same, size, three, where. Twenty-three 
times—ask, book, date, first, glass, made, most, reply, 
then, thing, use, yesterday. Twenty-two  times—ab- 
sence, appoint, did, however, information, need, since, 
stamp, take. Twenty-one times—another, friend, him, 
little, many, new, picture, suggest. Twenty times— 
answer, call, copy, don’t, girl, glad, kind, list, ring, 
show, thought. Nineteen times—afternoon, again 
allow, attend, cent, look, month, over, state. Eighteen 
times—arrange, article, city, desire, house, how, only, 
people, put, separate, understand, write. Seventeen 
times—away, before, experience, hear, keep, office, 
shall, subject, until. Sixteen times—association, Fri- 
day, love, matter, medical, meeting, public, room, say, 
such, sure, well, why. Fifteen times—better, cordially, 
enough, expect, intend, mother, paper, refer, their, 
through. Fourteen times—ago, appreciate, cover, ed- 
ucation, evening, name, plan, question, remain, seem, 
those, way, while. Thirteen times—best, board, child 


check, four, favor, help, inform, investigate, large, 
long, o'clock, perhaps, reason, start, study, too. 
Twelve times—accept, anything, attention, because, 


beg, case, catalogue, class, daughter, due, each, early, 
either, forward, ill, lady, line, necessary, November 
pamphlet, request, secretary, shipment, speak, teacher 
whether, willing, written. Eleven times—course, ds- 
tribute, earliest, few, fine, given, yes, kindness, leading, 
night, off, particular, personal, Saturday, secure, ser- 
vice, sorry, without. Ten times—Account, boy, busi- 
ness, came, certain, convenient, department, factory, felt, 
general, hour, June, leave, May, member, mention, pay, 
receipt, something, today, train, used. Nine times— 
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“baby, back, church, cold, company, contain, does, fill, 
sgold, hand, importance, measure, must, never, offer, old, 
“part, place, pleasure, position, post, reach, read, recent, 
representative, small, summer, table, talk, though, took, 
~unable. Eight times—alone, appear, await, become, bed, 
‘box, center, change, claim, cost, country, different, done, 
~else, entitle, especially, expense, father, further, inspect, 
“ate, material, move, Mrs. nice, obtain, promise, prompt, 
publish, salary, second, several, street, success, to- 
“morrow, wear, woman, wrote. Seven times—application. 
arrive, assistance, assure, bad, believe, both, building, 
-card, cause, Christmas, consider, decide, direction, down, 
ever, fully, gave, hat, hard, heard, hold, nothing, issue, 
left, lesson, man, mean, meet, note, out, panel, pair, 
ypass, pretty, probably, quite, rain, ready, remember, 
‘right, set, short, signature, slide, special, stand, still, 
stop, surprise, ticket, towards, trouble, try, unfortunate. 
visit, volume, weather, wonder. Six times—among, 
begin, busy, chain, committee, convenience, develop, 
direct, effort, enjoy, examination, finally, form, found, 
half, honor, hospital, illustrate, impossible, instead, labor, 
land, least, mark, men, news, none, open, paid, person, 
plain, pleasant, practical, prefer, president, print, 
private, recommend, red, reference, relative, saw, 
select, silver, song, splendid, statement, supply, terrible, 
upon, wait, watch, went, west, white, whom, world, 
worth. 


ee Oe 
AMERICAN PAGEANTS 


The following pageants are scheduled for 
1915 :— 

In February: Pageant of the History of the First 
Church of Christ, Pittsfield, Mass.; National 
Young Women’s Christian Association Pageant, 
Baltimore, Md. 

In March: A Pageant of Trees, Wollaston, 
Mass., National Y. W. C. A. Pageant, Odak- 
land Cal. : 

In April: National Y. W. C. A. Pageant, Day- 
ton, Ohio; “The Progress of Woman,” by Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage, 69th St. Amory, 
NX. Y. City; National Y. W. C. A. Pageant, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; National Y. W. C. A. 
Pageant, Quincy, IIl. 

In May: National Y. W.C. A. Pageant, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; National Y. W. C A. Pageant, 
Wichita, Kansas;.‘““The Romance of Work,” by 
the Association of Working Women, 69th St. 
Armory, N Y. City; “A Dream of Freedom,” 
(A Woman’s Suffrage Pageant) . Cleveland, 
Ohio; Pageant of American Costumes, College 
uf Industrial Art, Denton, Texas; Pageant of 
the Northwest, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
(Written by students U. of N. D.); A Sym- 
holic Pageant of the Normal School of War- 
rensburg, Mo.; The Mansion Garden, Quincy 
Mansion School, Wollaston, Mass.; The Pageant 
oi St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

In June: “Universal Peace,” A Pageant, State 
Normal School, Bellingham, Wash.; National 
Y. W. C. A. Pageant, New Bedford, Mass.; The 
Pageant of Concord, Concord, N. H.; The 
Pageant of Patriots, Piqua, Ohio; Pageant of 
New Harmony, New Harmony, Ind.; The Pageant 
of the Mohawk Trail, North Adams, Mass.; “The 
Padres” (pageant drama), Santa Cruz, Cal.; 


“The Pathfinder” (pageant drama), Santa Cruz, 
Cal. 
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In July: The Pageant of Nevada History, Reno, 
Nevada; ) Pageant at Healdsburg, Cal.; Pageant 
ot the: University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

In August: The Pageant of Littleton, Littleton, 
Mass.; Historical Pageant of Utica in the 
Mohawk Valley, Utica, N. Y.; Historical 
Pageant-Parade, Battle Anniversary of Stoning- 
ton, Conn.; Pageant of Rutland (200th anniver- 
sary), Rutland, Mass.; The Pageant of Cape 
Cod, Sandwich, Mass. 

In September: The Chatham Pageant, Chatham, 
N. Y.; Pageant of the Champlain Valley, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y.; A Pageant of Chicago, Ravina 
Park, Ill.; A Pageant of St. Clair County, Belle- 
ville, Ill.; The Pageant of the Charles River, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

In October: Social Centre Pageant, Sauk City, 
Wis.; Pageant of the Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N Y.; The Pageant of Warren, R. L.; 
The Pageant of Elizabeth, N J. 


o-2-@-o-+ 
THE BEST BUDDING 
The March number of “The Guide to Nature” will 





-contain several pages of the most elaborate, beauti- 


ful and interesting photographic illustrations of 
buds ever published. Most illustrations of buds hereto- 
fore published have been small drawings. These are 
large photographs, many of them truly magnificent. Ed- 
ward F. Bigelow, Editor. Single copy, ten cents. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S INVITATION 
TO THE WORLD 


GORDON GRAY YOUNG 


There’s a welcome for the world 

Where the valleys broad are curled 

Through the land of endless summer in the West; 
Where eternal sunbeams play 

"Mid the golden boughs that sway 

As the zephyrs whisper songs you love the best, 
While the mountains rise snow-crowned 
’Neath a sky that’s seldom frowned! 

Come, this winter—you are welcome with the rest! 


Over every garden bed 

See the petals, ruby red, 

Of the flaming rose a-waving in the air! 

And by forest, stream or field 

Not a spot may be revealed 

But the treasuries of Nature are laid bare, 

In this land of oil and gold 

Where the people, young and old, 

Have a welcome for the pilgrims that may fare. 


Where the yellow poppies dance 

In the playful sunbeam’s glance, 

Whose golden glow it never fails to lend; 

While the blossoms of the trees 

Throw their perfume to the breeze 

As a tribute which the lavish land may send 

To keep the Storm King’s host, 

Of which the northlands boast, 

From the mellow clime where summers never end. 
—Los Angeles Times. 
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J. O. S., Massachusetts: For many years I 
have been a subscriber and have always found 
the Journal right and helpful and inspiring. 
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‘CHILD TRAINING. V. M. Hillyer. New York: The 


Septury Company.’ Cloth. ‘Mlustrated. 7300 » pages 
fice, $1.60°net.” © bd a 

Mr. thiyer, whe 1s headmaster of the Calvert Sch rol 
in Baltimore, has given to parents a book which is 
bound to compel considerable attention. It has already 
been extensively reviewed, and summarized in some 
newspap’.rs which is evidence that it has a popular ap- 
real. ltois-a practical -hand-book for daily use-in bring - 
ing up children, either at home or in a school, a state- 
ment of educational psychology in words intelligible to 
t':e layman, and it is an exposition of a system which 
has the originality and attractiveness and none of the 
mysticism of the Montessori system. Few materials are 
needed for its lessons and only those that can usually 
be procured about the house, improvised or readily ob- 
tained. gt 

It aims to avoid faults so common in child training— 
sentimentality, effeminacy, emotionalism, license under 
the guise of freedom, exaggeration of the unimportant or 
trivial, the attaching of imaginary value to the symbolic. 
It emphasizes drill and the formation of habits, the cul- 
tivation of qualities and development of powers by 
drill. It aims to produce children who will be more 
observant and attentive, with more originality, more ini- 
tiative and sharper wits, who will think and act more 
quickly, be better informed and more accomplished, 
more ambitious and industrious, more courteous and con- 
siderate of others, and, above all, healthier animals. 

Its course includes habit drills—training in attention, 
concentration, observation, etc.; manual work—training 
in skill and dexterity—teaching a child “to do things’ 
with his hands; physical training, forming proper habits 
of carriage, correcting wrong tendencies and develop- 
ing the body; social training—teaching common cour- 
tesies; information—teaching knowledge of some funda. 
mental facts in nature, science, art, etc.; reading, writ- 
ing—first lessons. 


MONEY AND BANKING. By Professor John Thom 
Holdsworth, Dean of School of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. 439 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

The advantage of Professor Holdsworth’s book over 
most of the other texts on money and banking lies 
in its conciseness. Much of the theoretical and dis- 
puted ground is passed over with little or no atten- 
tion and only the essentials are set down, and those 
clearly. Students of commercial subjects in second- 
ary schools will find it within their grasp; general 
readers seeking an understanding of the history, 
principles and practices of money, credit and bank- 
ing will find just that in this book, and college 
courses in monetary economics are usually in need 
of such a guide as this. 

The text is divided in two parts, the first covering 
the functions and principles of money, the monetary 
system is yet possible with the monetary system of 
money and credit to prices and the cost of living. 
The second part treats of the evolution of banking; 
the functions and operations of the different types 
of banking institutions; a comparison with the 
banking institutions of other countries; and changes 
that will be effected in credit and banking opera- 
tions by the new Federal Reserve system. Little 
practical discussion of the working of the Federal 
system is yet possible with the monetary system of 
the world unbalanced as it is today, but the com- 
plete text of the act establishing the new banking 
system of this country is included in the appendix. 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF WRITING 
ENGLISH. By Gerhard R. Lomer of School of 
Journalism in Columbia University, and Margaret 
Ashmun, formerly of University of Wisconsin. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
342 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

These capable joint-authors cover a wide ground 
in their work. There are six general heads in all, 
with numerous sub-heads, in which everything con- 
nected with correct and graceful usages in English 
are disclosed, illustrated and emphasized. In general 
it may be said that the style of the authors is 
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thoroughly lucid and hence forceful; that the exer- 
ctses given are selected with fine taste and-are 
modern enough in their make-up to be helpful; oad 
that the phrase’ from faréign; languages are we 
chosen and valuable’ The-Book ds highly cortintend- 
able. 


COLLEGE READINGS IN. ENGLISH _ PROSE. 
Selected and edited by Franklin William Scott and 
Jacob Zeitlin....New.. York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 653 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The speciments selected for this volume of prose by 
Professors Soott and Zeitlin, of the University of Illinois 
representing a greater range in subject matter, in typi- 
cal forms and in variations of style than other texts of 
this sort. The book is all meat, more that 650 pages of 
it. To diminish the “literary and classical odium,” the 
volume includes a few models which do not rise above 
respectable mediocrity. The editors have taken account 
of the special interest of the engineering and agricul- 
tural student, and have provided material which will ap- 
peal particularly to his taste, without being so technical 
in treatment as to baffle the lay intelligence. Many of 
the selections are: from contemporary writings. The 
book is divided in a large way into examples of expo- 
sition, argument, description, narrative, and letters. The 
appendix contains more than twenty-five students’ 
themes, which are classified under the same general 
heads. The notes are not extensive, but are sufficient. 


se 


JAPAN TO AMERICA: | Edited by Naochi Masaoka. 
Authorized American edition, issued under the aus- 
pices of the Japan Society of America. With intro- 
duction by Lindsay Russell, president, Japan Society. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 235 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

“Japan to America” will probably find a more appre- 
ciative audience in the eastern than in the far western 
part of this country. It is a symposium, of papers by poli- 
tical leaders and representative -citizens of Taper on the 
relations between Japan and the United States. The 
papers are presented as a message to the United States 
and are commended “to all persons who desire to secure 
a trustworthy knowledge and correct understanding of 
the people a Vee. and of their aims and ideals.” The es- 
says make clear the apparent conviction on the part of 
the foremost thinkers of Japan, that the best and last- 
ing interests of their country lay in the preservation of 
friendship with the United States. The editor of the book 
is one of the newspaper correspondents who accom- 
panied’ Peace Ambassador Baron Komura from Japan 
to Portsmouth, N. H., in 1905. Later he has been to 
this country with a delegation of commercial men of 
this country, again as a newspaper correspondent. He 
says he has come to realize that the Americans need 
to learn truths about Japan, as the Japanese do about 
America. The books he edits should be welcomed in 
every quarter of this country. 

An excellent chapter on “The Spirit of Japanese Edu- 
cation” is contributed by Masataro Sawayangi, presi- 
dent of Kyoto Imperial University. He says that ed 
has made many educational improvements through the 
suggestions of an American, Dr. David Morley. He also 
points out that the essence of education in Japan is 
moral training, although their education has no connec- 
tion with religion, He adds that Japanese education is 
modern and practical, rational and progressive, demo- 
cratic and universal. And their schools are systemati- 
cally related with one another. 





PLAYS - PLAVS 


I have the newest and most attractive, as well as the largest assortment 
of plays in the world. 


French’s Standard Library Edition 


includes plays by 


| Clyde Fitch, R. ©. Carton, Alfred Sutro, Richard 

| Harding Davis, Arthur W. Pinero, Anthony Hope, 

| Oscar Wilde, Haddon Chambers, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Cosmo Gordon Lenox, H. V. Esmond, Preston Gibson, 
George Broadhurst. William Gillette, Martha Morton, 

| H. A. DuSeachet, Edward FE. Kidder. W. W. Jacobs, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doy'ie. Louis N. Parker, Madelene 
Lucette Ryley and Henry Arthur Jones 


French's International Copyrighted Edition contains plays, 
comedies and farces of international! reputation; also recent profes- 
sional successes by famous American and English authors. 


Send a two-cent stamp for my new Catalogue 
describing thousands of plays. 


_ SAMUEL FRENGH, 2830 W. 33th St.. New York City 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


FEBRUARY. 


12-18: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 


12-18: Illinois Manual Arts Associa- 
tion. Danville. 


12-13: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Madison. 

18-20: Southern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. Mankato. C. 
J. Timms, Fairmont, pres. 

19: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association City Club, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Sims, 

ugus  pres.; — Superintenden 
John C. Gray, Chicopee, sec’y- 
treas. 


19-20:Central Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association. Oklahoma City. 

19-20: Yellowstone Valley Teachers’ 
Association, Billings, Montana. 
Superintendent D. S. _ Clinger, 
Laurel, pres; Miss Maude Gri 
Roundup, sec’y. 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., sec’y. 

24-26: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors. of 
Rural Schools, Cincinnati, , Ohio. 
Lester S. Ivins, Columbus, Ohio, 
sec’y. 


MARCH. 


$-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman, 
Association office, 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


12-18: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 


Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 
18-20. South Carolina State 


Teachers’ Association. Florence. 
18-20:Northern  —Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association... St. Cloud. F. 
W. Dobbyn, Little Falls, pres. 
11-13: Western Colorado Teachers’ 
Association, Delta, W. A. Franks, 
Delta, pres. 


24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
A. O. Thomas, state superinten- 
dent. 

26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 


8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 

8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 


ses BDUCATIONAL NEWS o@ 


This dspartment is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration | 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. set I=: tet See.) 
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21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 


22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, 


22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 


23: Central Division [Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 
Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, Deca- 
tur, secretary. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
seaen. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
ege. 


29-May es Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


MAY 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles. California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


JULY 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Maston, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 
2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 


Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 
Ss 


vw 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. | Following out the 


recommendation in his inaugural ad- 
dress Governor Walsh called a con- 
ference of Massachusetts educators 
Saturday to consider plans for a 
state system of wniversity scholar- 
ships and university extension. 

The governor will select a com- 
mittee of five to prepare a bill for 
the legislature on the subject. The 
general sentiment was that the State 
Board of Education was the proper 


agency for carrying out the pro- 
gram. 

In his inaugural Governor Walsh 
said: “Let us provide for the boys 
and girls of eur rural towns, and for 
those sent into the workshops and 
factories at any early age, educa- 
tional correspondence courses. Think 
of what it would mean to thousands 
of wives and mothers and _ servant 
girls in this Commonwealth to be 
supplied by their government, with- 
out expense, complete courses in 
home economics. 

“The correspondence work should 
not be merely of university grade; 
men and boys who have no more 
than a common school education 
should be provided with the informa- 
tion and means to rise to higher 
positions in the shops in which they 
are employed as mechanics. And 
these courses should be of such wide 
rang that the office boy, as well as 
the bank official, would have free 
instruction.” 


CAMBRIDGE. Professor De La 
Vallée Poussin of the University of 
Louvain will give a course of lec- 
tures in French at Harvard Univer- 
sity on Lebesque Integrals. 

The first lecture will be held on 
Tuesday, February 16, at 3 o’clock, 
in 24 Sever Hall. The course will 
be given twice a week throughout 
the remainder of the academic year. 
There will also be supplementary 
lectures and explanations in English 
by Dr, Dunham Jackson. 


GREENFIELD. A meeting of 
the Franklin County Schoolmen was. 
held in Greenfield, January 30, with 
twenty-six out of thirty-seven school- 
men in the county present. The 
club voted to send resolutions to the 
representatives of the County in the 
State Legislature, urging them to 
use their influence toward having es- 
tablished another institution for the 
feebleminded, to be located in 
western Massachusetts. The topic, 
“What is a High School Principal's 
Real Job?” was discussed by Princi- 
pal Dexter of Orange, Superinten- 
dent Brick of Turners Falls, Principal 
Kimball of Charlemont, and Super- 
intendent Richards of Northampton. 
Proposed school legislation was ex- 
plained by Superintendent Howard 
of Northfield. Principal Alexander 
of Greenfield, and Principal Childs 
of Shelburne Falls, opened the dis- 
cussion of examinations, and _ their 
value. Principal Hicks of North- 
field presided. 

WINTHROP. Winthrop gave its 
new high school principal, Edward’ 
H. Clarke of Leominster, a hearty 
reception last week. Mr. Clarke is 
a graduate of Williams College, and 
was for four years principal of the 
Scituate High School. 

SOMERVILLE. § S. Henry Had- 
ley who died in this city last 
week, had had charge of the music 
teaching of Somerville, Watertown, 
and other cities for more than 2 
third of a century, and was one of 
the most widely known leaders of 
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public school music in New Eng- 
land. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
WOONSOCKET. Superinten- 


dent Frank E. McFee, at the head of 
the Woonsocket school system for 
the last twenty-nine years and con- 
nected with the schools for thirty- 
six years, died at his home here last 
week after a short illness. He was 
sixty-five years old. Mr. McFee was 
born in Haverhill, Mass., and was a 
graduate of Brown .. University. He 
served the catise’ of education. with 
earnestness and devotion in.the state 
and in New England as well as in 
this city. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. Professor H. L. 


Wheeler of Yale left an estate of 
$900,000: 
WINSTED. An agrichltural in- 


stitute was held for all interested~ at 
the Gilbert School the, third week of 
January. It was the first ever held 
here and was in the way ofan ex- 
periment to find out how many boys 
would be interested in an agricul- 
tural course. The institute aroused 
keen attention, but Principal Walter 
D. Hood has not yet announced 
plans along this line for the future, 

HARTFORD. — The teachers. of 
the State have another pension bill 
before the Legislature got od and 
it is apparently a sound and reason- 
able proposition. The minimum 
pension provided is $200 and the 
maximum $500 a year. The pension 
bill of last year passed the Legisla- 
ture to be vetoed by Governor Bald- 
win, because, he said, the Legislature 
had not provided funds to carry out 
the provisions of the bill. 





MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. Dr. John H. Finley, 
State Commissioner of Education, 
indorses the position taken by Su- 
perintendent of Schools William H. 
Maxwell of New York city in favor 
of continued regents’ examinations, 
as against the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Churchill of the New York 
City Board of Education that the 
examinations should be materially 

revised if not abolished. 


NEW JERSEY. 
CRAWFORD. This district has 
voted $175,000 for new school build- 
ings and by private  subscriptron 
$12,000 has been raised for play- 
ground equipment and supervision. 
PRINCETON. Princeton will 


strictly enforce the requirement 
made in 1911, that students must be 


able to swim 200 yards, using at 
least two varieties of strokes, to 
qualify for a diploma. When the 


new requirement was announced 
four years ago, few believed that it 
would be enforced, but the registrar 
recently notified twenty-five seniors 
who have not yet accomplished the 
feat that they must pass the test in 
order to be graduated in June. A 


few of the twenty-five are men 

prominent in athletics. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

September, 1911, the Shippens- 


burg High School was, by adding a 
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year to the course of study, changed 
from asecond” to a" first’ grade “high 
school. The motive that prompted 
the School Board to, make..thée 
change ¢was, fifst, to provide an Jad- 
ditional year’s school training to 
boys and girls who could, not afford 
to continue their studies beyond the 
high. school course; and second, to 
furnish boy and girls who do ex- 
pect to go to college with sufficient 
preparation to enter college directly 
from the high school. As a result 
the high school enrollment has been 
inéreased, atid of) the class’ of 1913, 
consisting of eleven members, three 
boys. entered Pennsylvania State 
College without a condition and are 
“making good.” Of the class» of 
1914, consisting of fourteefi members 
nine of them entered — college and 
two entered a state normal school— 
eleven in all, or seventy-eight per 
cent, of the class entered higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and’are “mak- 
ing. good.” I feel that it is a record 
rarely attained by high schools, and 
is worthy. of mention., The super- 
vising principal there is A. L. 
Shulenbérger. 


SCRANTON. Superintendent S. 
E, Weber has recently appointed 
advisory committees, consisting of 
principals’ of elementary and gram- 
mar schools, for the purpose of hav- 
ing such committees work out a 
simplified curriculum in the various 
elementary school studies. The 
work of these committees will be to 
select ntinimum essentials in spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, reading and United States 
history. This would not mean that 
a great deal of the material in the 
modern text books in any of these 
subjects would be overlooked or 
omitted by the teacher, but that the 
most essential things would be 
learned by the pupils in the various 
grades without fail, and the topics of 


most importance would be ade- 
quately emphasized, These advisory 
principals’ committees are  con- 


stantly to consult with their teachers 
in the grades. Unnecessary and im- 


practical difficulties are to _ be 
avoided in the various subjects. 
More uniformly recognized stan- 


dards in all of these subjects are to 
be set up. Greater discrimination 
in the seleetion of material will be 
emphasized. 


The English Teachers’ Association 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania held 
its second meeting here last month 
with more than one hundred 
teachers from _ cities within a 
seventy-five mile radius present. The 
young organization shows evidence 
of healthy growth. Superintendent 
Hoban and-M., J. Costello of the 
Scranton High School did _ every- 
thing possible to make the meeting 
worth attending, and _— succeeded. 
Teachers of English from this _ sec- 
tion of the state provided most of 
the program, and H. A, Heydrick of 
the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, gave a splendid talk 


on “The Newest Movement in 
Education.” 
HARRISBURG. J. George 


Becht of the State Board of Educa- 
tion had an illustration in the last 
issue of the Pennsylvania Farmer on 
rural school architecture, which will 
tell the farmers of backward com- 


munities just how far behind the 
times they are in providing school 
opportunities for their children. 
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teacher that has a course in Nature 
needs the Nature 


By Chester A. Reed, B. S. 
pve tt rig ore g wild flowers found ip the East- 
tes. 


ern and Middle 

Wild Flower Guide is the same size and as Bird 
Guide. It has had am extraordinary sale has been 
adopted and used in quantities in many of our leading 
colleges and schools. 

The COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS are beautiful, ar- 
tistic and accurate. The text tells where each is found, 
when it blooms, whether in woods, fields, swamps, etc., 
the plant attains, etc. 


Bound in Cloth, @.75 net; In Leather, 61.00 
net; postage Se. 


THE TREE GUIDE 
By Julia Ellen Rogers 
Author of “The Tree Book” 


THE TREE GUIDE is uniform in 
style and size with the Pocket Bird and 
Flower Guides which have become so 
universally popular in the school. It 
contains fllustrations in full color and 
descriptions of every tree east of the 
Rocky Mountains which include the 
range, the classification, the distinctive 
features such as flowers, leaves, fruit, 
etc., and all other marks,that lead to an 
easy identification of the tree. No de- 
tail that will help the student has been 
omitted and the small size of the volume 
makes it convenient to carry. 

32 tllustrations in color; Many in oe 

black and white 


Cloth, net, $1.00 Leather, net, 61.85 
These lele volumes appeal to the adult and 
jucenile alike. roe Mail your order to-day 


New England Publishing Co. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


TENNESSEE. 


UNION CITY. Union City has’ 
this year adopted the “Six-and-Six” 
plan with a Junior High School 
This Junior High School offers pre- 
vocational courses in Commerce, 
Manual Training, Household Econ- 
omics, Arts and Crafts, together, 
with the literary courses, leading to 
the high school professional and 
vocational studies. 

Salesmanship, as a science and art, 
was recently added to the com- 
mercial department this year. 


The students of the high school 
have built at their own expense, a 
swimming pool, twenty-five by sixty 
feet, with lockers) added. The city 
caught the spirit of the boys, and 
over this pool they have built a gym- 
nasium fifty-five by seventy feet, 
which the boys through their own 
efforts have equipped with the best 
make of apparatus. Physical train- 
ing is an essential study of the high 


school. This high school has been 
granted certificate privileges into 
West Point. It already had certifi- 


cate privileges with the best schools 
of the north and south which grants 
such privileges. 

The change was made at the sug- 
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The Worst Is Yet To Come! 
The Blizzards of February and March 
The Showers of April and May 


ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 
THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 


Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 
and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
of usefulness. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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gestion of Superintendent Arthur C. 
Nute. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. This city has four 
free kindergartens, the expense. be- 
ing borne in part by kindergarten 
organizations of the city. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


—_——— 


INDIANA. 

GREENCASTLE. William 
Fletcher Swahlen, for thirty years 
professor of Greek language and 
literature at DePauw University, 
died here, January 18. 

BRAZIL... Charles C., Coleman, 
superintendent of schools here for 
the last eight years, has resigned. 
He will engage in business at Mar- 
tinsville, 

LAFAYETTE. The Farmer’s 
Short Course, under the direction 
of Purdue University, attracted 
nineteen hundred farmers and mem- 
bers of their families during the 
week January 11-15. Practical in- 
struction in the various lines of rural 
activity was given by instructors of 
the agricultural department. Six 
boy corn champions, each repre- 
senting a division of the state, who 
were given the honors during the 
short course, spent the following 
week in the national, capitol. 

ANDERSON. The Federation of 
the Public School Teachers of 
Anderson, was organized here, 
January 15, J. C. Black of the high 
school faculty was elected president. 





OHIO. 

TOLEDO. The recent election 
of Dr. A. Monroe Stowe to the 
Presidency of Toledo University, 
the Municipal University of Toledo, 
is another illustration of a tendency 
on the part of college and university 
boards to call to college and univer- 
sity presidencies professionally 
trained educators. Dr. Stowe re- 
ceived his professional training at 
Harvard and Columbia Universities, 
and has had some twelve years of 
successful experience in normal 
schools and colleges as well as_ in 
college education departments. 
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FREE 
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MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. The board of 
regents of the University of Michi- 
gan will introduce a bill in the pres- 
ent legislature asking for an appro- 
priation of $750,000 with which to 
make additions to the library build- 
ing, and to erect a model training 
school for teachers. This school, if 
provided, will be administered by 
the department of education in the 
interests of the professional training 
of teachers, 


DETROIT. Prosecution of 
parents instead of truants; extension 
of mothers’ pensions, thereby reliev- 
ing many children of the necessity of 
working to provide for their homes; 
less corporal punishment and more 
uniform marriage laws met the gen- 
eral approval otf delegates attending 
the convention here of the National 
League of Compulsory Education. 
The recommendations were made 
during discussion of the subject of 
subnormal children, which was led 


by William L, Bodine, superinten- 
dent of compulsory education in 
Chicago. 

Parental schools are a_tremen- 


dous force for good, according to 
Mr. Bodine. 


“There is a notable increase in 
sub-normal children,’ he said. “The 
parents should be given proper 
training to he Sheets this problem, 
and if they do not benefit accord- 
ingly we should prosecute the 
parents more and the children less. 
In the higher education of the chil- 
dren let us get at the lower educa- 
tion of the parents.” 

Mr. Bodine also urged that the 
league go on record as favoring the 
expansion of the powers of juvenile 
courts, so that parents, instead of 
children, be put on probation in 
cases of violation of compulsory ed- 
ucation laws. 

“This convention should announce 
its opposition to corporal punish- 
ment,’ the speaker continued. “I 
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believe in moral supplication and 
not in material application,” 

With reference to marriage laws, 
he said:— 

“Until uniform marriage and 
divorce laws are adopted, childhood 
will suffer. We cannot wonder at 
the mentally deficient child when 
drunkards and lunatics marry. 


WISCONSIN. 


SUPERIOR. Superior, Milwau- 
kee and La Crosse are the first three 
cities to organize classes in the 
new course of instruction in the 
gasoline automobile, now given by 
the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension division. In Superior there 
are forty-six enthusiasts already en- 
rolled. Among them is a crew from 
the city fire department. Twelve of 
the firemen headed by Chief Olaf 
Johnson, leave the station for the 
school in the new rig consisting of 
chemical, hose cart and pumps. 
While the men are in class, another 
fireman, not taking the course, 18 
stationed at the telephone, which is 
connected with the central fire sta- 
tion.’ In this way, the men are as 
ready to respond to an emergency 
as if they were at their posts. 

The course was devised as the re- 
sult a widespread demand from 
owners and drivers for a_ better 
knowledge of the mechanical prin- 
ciples of their machines. “The value 
of the service can be appreciated 
when we note the complexity of the 
present day motor car,” says Pro- 
fessor Earle B. Norris, at the head 


of the mechanical engineering 
courses for the division. “When we 
consider that over nine-tenths of 


the cars in use are operated by men 


with little or no experience in the 
handling of machinery, some idea 
can be obtained of the need and 


value of the course. The university 
hopes with this course of lectures to 
reach every important city in the 
state. Six experienced mechanical 
engineers of the university staff, are 
ready to give the course in different 
parts of Wisconsin.” 





MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Writing in 
the Minneapolis Tribune under the 
title, ““What’s the Matter With the 
Public Schools.” E, <A. Stockwell 
makes sweeping statements about 
several things that are “the matter.” 
The paper had the courtesy and 
good newspaper sense to allow per- 
sons in authority in educational 
circles here to answer Mr. Stock- 
well’s assertions in the same issues 
with his articles. Superintendent F. 


E. Spaulding made points which 
were particularly effective. The net 
result of the exchange of ideas on 


Minneapolis grammar schools was 
in no way an injury from the school 
officials’ point of view. In fact, the 
public interest aroused is distinctly 
beneficial. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA, 


GLENDALE. A community 
barn has been built on the school 
grounds, by the high school pupils 
of Glendale. The instructor, Claude 
G. Welsh, also has charge of the 
seventh and eighth grade manual 
training classes, and is planning to 
have the boys in these classes build, 
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in the near future, an addition to 
their workshop. 


— 


CALIFORNIA. 


OAKLAND. Oakland is prepar- 
ing for a record-breaking atten- 
dance at the National Education 
Association meeting in August. Be- 
tween August 16 and 28 there will 
also be in Oakland an International 
Congress of Education and _nine- 
teen departmental congresses, each 
treating some distinctive phase of 
education. James A. Barr says 
that the correspondence of the 
Bureau of Conventions and Societies 
shows conclusively that a great at- 
tendance at Oakland on the part of 
teachers in the public and private 
schools of the United States and 
Canada may be expected.” There 
is every reason to believe that. the 
attendance at Oakland in 1915 will be 
much greater than at Los Angeles 
in 1907 or at San Francisco in 1911, 

“Experience at past expositions 
shows that teachers generally at- 
tend in great numbers. The educa- 
tional exhibits at the Panama-Pacific 
International exposition will be un- 
usually attractive to teachers, and 
entirely different from those dis- 
played at any past exposition. In 
the place of comprehensive ex- 
hibits showing the whole range of 
the educational work of cities, states 
and institutions, special type exhibits 
will be installed showing, with little, 
if any, duplication, those lines of 
educational work in which cities, 
states and institutions excel. On 
selected days arrangements can be 
made for groups of teachers to visit 
selected exhibits and have talks 
given by the experts in charge. 
Class demonstrations will be given 
on many lines. The educational ex- 
hibits will be a_ living. working 
school of the most advanced kind, 
and as such will appeal to teachers 
generally. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER. The University of 


Colorado Training School for Stu- 
dents, who expect to become 
teachers, in which 140 school chil- 


dren of Boulder are given instruc- 
tion, is a decided success. The 
school is supervised by the College 
of Education of the University of 
Colorado. It was established a year 
and a half ago with the idea of test- 
ing the principle of individual in- 
struction which is meeting with so 
much favor in educational circles. 
The method followed enables the 
children to have different teachers 
for each subject, as in the secondary 
and higher schools. Classes in each 
subject are held three times a week 
for periods of fifty-five minutes 
each. The class is then turned over 
to another teacher for instruction in 
another subject. 

In this way opportunity is 
afforded for the teacher to pay strict 
attention to the needs of each par- 
ticular pupil. The causes of back- 
wardness are more easily detected 
and remedies are more easily ap- 
plied. The brighter pupils are not 
only given a chance to advance atc- 
cording to their abilities, but the 


laggards also are brought to a 
higher standard by individual at- 
tention. 


To the teachers the work is bene- 
ficial in that they are enabled to 
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work out in a practical way those 
theories which are gleaned from 
text book and the classroom. 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. Edwin S. Hinckley, 
dean of Brigham Young University 
at Provo, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the State Industrial 
School in this city. He succeeds 
Dr. E. G. Gowans, now state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


VACATION IN MEXICO CITY. 


The following, which might be 
classed as educational news, was con- 
tained in the Associated Press dis- 
patches Monday morning:— 

MEXICO CITY, Feb. 7—General 
Caranza’s Minister of Education has 
announced that one hundred more 
teachers will be sent to Boston to 
study the public school system, and 
that all schools here will be closed 
until their return. 


NORTHWESTEKN STATES 


IDAHO. 


There. are..in.. Idaho ..665...men 
teachers averaging $95.25 salary, and 
2,479 averaging $72.55 salary per 
month. This makes the salary of 
women exceptionally good. 


BOISE. “I believe the time has 
come to Idaho to remove all school 
officers from _ politics,” says Miss 
Grace M. Shepherd in her report as 
superintendent of public instruction, 

and I most heartily recommend 
that a resolution be adopted by the 
thirteenth legislature calling for a 
constitutional amendment making 
the office of state superintendent one 
to be appointed by the state board 
of education.” 

In 1911 by legislative enactment, 
Idaho unified its educational system 
by - constitutional amendment, 
which was approved by a popul 
vote in 1912. The state, noaed at o6 
ucation created therebv has com- 
pleted the first biennium of its work, 
and in its report enthusiastically ap- 
proves the state’s new policy of edu- 
cational administration. Idaho has 
gone farther than any other state in 
placing the control of all schools, 
from the primary grades in the rural 
districts to the state university, un- 
ea control of one administrative 

Since the forming of the new 
board Commissioner E. O. Sisson’s 
time has been taken up by condi- 
tions due to the vacancy in the office 








§'4-8 NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


grace NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit< 
man, Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. . Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Mascnic Terple 


Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE FICKEfT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 
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“Different?” “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me te a better candidate.” 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


; 1 Work. As Pub'isher of the annual “Rocky Mountain 
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Teachers of all the States’, free to ome ee OE, I OS 


mewbers or sent prepaid for Fifty 


Gents ia stamps, Money Refonded WLM MM ALD Ga] te 


for free Booklet showing how we Vida yY EMPIRE BLDG. DENVER.COLO 


place our teachers. Wm. Ruffer, Mgr- 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 





of president of the university; but 
that office being filled, a start has 
been made toward bringing all the 
state schools under the new policy; 
the university, the Lewiston and 
Albion State Normal Schools, the 
Academy of Idaho, the Industrial 
Training School and the state school 
for the deaf and blind. Investiga- 
tions of revenues and expenses of 
the various branches of education, 
from district schools to state institu- 
tions, have been conducted, and 
tables are included in the board's 
report. The recommendations may 
be summed up in the introductory 
words of Dr. Sisson, “to consider all 
work from primary to university, as 
one system.” 


The introduction into 
the Legislature of resolutions for 
reorganizing the educational system 
of Idaho last week was not peaceful. 
It is plain that the question is go- 
ing to be thoroughly thrashed out 
by the legislators this winter and the 
outcome is not predicted with any 
certainty. The resolution abolish- 
ing the office of state superintendent 
at its first appearance in the Senate 
was referred after a lengthy dis- 
cussion back to the educational 
committee for consideration. 


LEWISTON. The most vital 
and valuable greeting of high school 
teachers to the students that we 
have seen was that of the high 
school of this city. The twenty-one 
teachers sent a beautiful twenty-page 
leaflet to the two hundred students 
whose names were all printed 
therein. 


RUPERT. The high school of 
this place which attracted much at- 


tention a year ago, because it has 
no chimneys but is heated adequately 
in all weathers continues’ to 
be eminently successful both in 
economy and heating facility. In 
the heating room, which is a small, 
concrete-walled room in the _base- 
ment, will be found eleven heating 
elements each about four feet high. 
The heated air from this room is 
drawn into an adjoining room by 
means of a suction fan. Here a shal- 
low tank of water covering the en- 
tire floor allows the heated air to 
absorb the proper amount of mois- 
ture before passing into the various 
rooms. 


The plant is simplicity itself and 
does away with the services of a fire- 
man, not to mention the saving of 
several thousand dollars on installa- 
tion. On account of the small space 
occupied by this plant, there is left 
on the lower floor enough room for 
the domestic science and manual 
training rooms on one side and the 
large gymnasium, locker rooms and 
sewing room on the other. In the 
domestic science room. electricity 
is again put to use and each desk is 
provided with a small electric plate. 
Since this is a consolidated school 
and the pupils are driven in from the 
country, it is necessary for a great 
many of them to take their noonday 
meal at the school. The auditorium 
on the second floor has seating ac- 
commodations for 400 people. This 
is used not only for school functions, 
but also for town meetings, and there 
is seldom a night that it is not in 
use. The entire structure is _fire- 
proof—walls, steps and partitions be- 
ing made of concrete. The only 
woodwork is the doors and the 
floor, which is laid on a _ concrete 
base. 
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POTLATCH. Under the lead of 

Superintendent F. E. Lukens, the 
boys and girls are prize winners in 
every way. In school gardening 
wenty-eight boys and girls won 
prizes. In a printing department 
the pupils do all printing for the 
school department aside from much 
commercial printing. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Commissioner 
P. P. Claxton has called a confer- 
ence of superintendents in cities hav- 
ing a population of 10,000 to 25,000, 
and to representatives of the edu- 
cational press, to be held in Cincin- 
nati in connection with the annual 
convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. The  confer- 
ence will be held in the rooms of 
the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club, 
at 5.30 p. m., Wednesday, February 
24; dinner, informal, promptly at 
six o'clock; tickets, $1.50. Applica- 
tion for copy of program and card 
of admission should be addressed to 
W. T. Bawden, United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., who is in charge of the ar- 
rangements. 


The program includes: “Import- 
ance of the Problem,” P. P. Clax- 
ton; “The Problem of Vocational 
Education. in the Small City, and 
How It Is To Be Solved,” F. M. 
Hammitt, superintendent, Mason 
City, Iowa; “A Practical and Efi- 
cient Scheme of Manual Training as 
the Best Preliminary Step,” William 


Hatch, superintendent, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 
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deprecated, it is possible to carry 
too far the sensitiveness regarding 
American neutrality. A case in 
point is the criticism which has been 
called out in some quarters by 
President Wilson’s note to the 
Kaiser conveying felicitations upon 
his birthday. The exchange of 
courtesies of this kind is a long es- 
tablished custom and lacks any 
special significance. Only a few 
weeks before, the President’s own 
birthday had been recognized by. a 
similar message from the Kaiser. 
Would the President’s critics insist 
that he should have made no return 
for the courtesy? The _ President, 
speaking “In Behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United 
States,” merely expressed pleasure 
in extending to the Kaiser “cordial 
felicitations’” on the anniversary of 
his birth, and added his own “good 
wishes” for his welfare. There was 
not a word which, by the most 
strained interpretation, could be re- 
garded as an expression of opinion 
Or sympathy, personal or national. 
regarding the war. 


RUSSIA AND VODKA. 


If an autocracy is mischievous as 
to most things, it has at least the 
advantage, when it is determined 
upon a reform, of acting swiftly 
and effectively. There is no labor- 
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ious framing of laws and submitting 
them to the action of the legisla- 
tures and people. A decree is pub- 
lished and the thing is done. The 
area of prohibition was never ex- 
tended so quickly over a vast popu- 
lation as by the recent decree of the 
Czar, forbidding the sale of vodka 
throughout the Russian Empire. 
The decree was prompted by the 
discovery that drunken peasants do 
not make good soldiers. But the 
act required some courage, when 
Russia was involved in a great wart 
requiring enormous expenditures, 
for the sale of liquor is in Russia a 
government. monopoly. The Rus- 
sian budget, just published, shows 
that by the Czar’s decree against 
vodka, the government has_ sacri- 
ficed 500,000,000, or one-fourth of 
its revenue, and must find other 
sources to make the loss good, 


WAS IT AN ACT OF WAR? 


The attempt of the German, Wer- 
ner Horn, to destroy by dynamite 
the Canadian Pacific railway bridge 
over the St. Croix River, and his 
subsequent claim to protection as a 
German officer acting under orders 
brings the issues of the war closely 
home to Americans, and raises an 
important question. It was the 
Canadian end of the bridge which 
was dynamited, but Werner Horn 
took refuge on the American side, 
at Vanceboro, Maine, where he has 
been sentenced to thirty days in 
jail, as a penalty for malicious des- 
truction of property, in the breaking 
of windows by the concussion. But 
this is only a makeshift proceeding, 
to which the man _ cheerfully ac- 
ceded. Meanwhile, action must be 
taken on the: Canadian demand for 
his extradition. There seems no 
good reason why this demand 
should not be compiled with. Either 
the crime was one of wanton des- 
truction to be dealt with precisely 
as if it had been committed else- 
where and under different condi- 
tions; or it was an act of war. The 
German government can hardly ex- 
tend to him its official protection 
without admitting that it is carrying 
on war from neutral soil and that 
would be a serious matter. 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL- 

MASTERS’ CLUB. 


The next meeting of the club will 
be held at Hotel Bellevue, Satur- 
day, February 13, 1915. Dinner 
will be served promptly at 1 p. m, 
After dinner topic, “Health from 


the School Stand-Point.” Guests of 
the club: Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, 
director of Department of Hygiene 
of Boston Public Schools; Dr, Rich- 
ard C, Cabot, Boston: Dr. Thomas 
A. Storey, director of Department 
of Hygiene.of College of the City of 
New York. 


Boston Amusements 


Cort Theatre—It has been well 
said that the public is~ tired of the 
salacious themes and problem plays 
that have recently encumbered the 
drama; that the present is an era 
when the play that is wholesome, 
bright and appealing is the play that 
is bound to receive the greatest 
amount of attention. This being 
true, then no theatrical merchandise 
could be more popular and welcome 
than the musical farce “What's Go- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


“Ws the man” is what an Agency should be able to say in answer to an application from 
a school in immediate need ofa principal. ‘‘I haye asked my Schoo! Board to re- 
lease me from my contract to take effect February ist. They have granted the sequest 
mg 4 they can find a suitable man to take up the work,"’ wrote a principal recently 
rom the school where we had placed him twenty years ago. “Just the man’ was 

called by ‘phone, his acceptance ge- THE man himeelf boarded the next train to app) 

cured and his record mailed, while in person. The following day he nm wor 
for a trial week, snd there is no doubt in our mind that he will continue, prov Ni to be 
AN.” 

J 





as we were able to predict from a kn¢wledge of the school, the surround- 
ings and thorough acquaintance with the former principal, ‘just the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY feces oe orwcine wir PEACH 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet 
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Did you get it? In *Teechingere PF wtis ese” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, gs, Aer the refsonm w hy. This eee 
years of the successes and failures of applications. iT TELLS KOW, FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: , introduces to Colleges, 
Pierre, FOREIGN eres, He CY Scnaaa, tnd Semi, 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parerts. Cal: on 


or address 
firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


j recommends teachers and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you neid 


; teacher forany desirable plac 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, Ne nota yee 


with good general education wanted tor department wok: 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in eee 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing secure paso ty ing $70 to $90 per m “ 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGE cy, R. 1 MYERS & co « shops 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 4, %972,%,c0..P:oprietors 


&, Boston. 




















HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agen 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free co ahoai of pk vg 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists T 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. aoshenp 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISST. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 
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Boston, Pass, | 
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The Most Practical Typewriter Training 


is training on the 


~ Remington 


Because the REMINGTON 
is the machine which the pupil is 
most likely to encounter when 
- he enters the business office 


Therefore, Remington training pays dest 


Reminzton Typewriter Company 


[Incorpcrated] 


New York and Everywhere 
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One teacher in every six throughout the United States 
will be sick, injured or quarantined during the year 
1915. 


Figures of competent actuaries prove it. The experience 
of the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, veri- 
fies it. Last year the T. ©. U. paid cash benefits for sickness, 
accident or quarantine to one policy holder in every six. 


Those figures show that the danger you face from these 
sources is too imminent to be ignored. How will you man- 
age when your expen:e3 are doubled or your salary stopped 
by sickness, accident or quarantine ? 


The T.-C. U. will solve this problem for you. It will pro- 
vide a certain income at such times if you enroll now while 
you are well. It will pay you $50 when injured, sick or 
quarantined, and $1000 to $2000 for accidental death. 


Don’t wait till it’s too late. It costs nothing to in- 
vestigate. Mail coupon at once for particulars. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Dept. J., - . Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please tell me more about T. C. U., 
for Teachers, and what it will do for me. 


the National Organization 


a tG58 og iv aake danctwesee dhs iy age abedaceethi cabbie ces daie< 
(Address).............+4+. Bat sabes beg tebsenendugaventes dpa cwsdps te 































